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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision 


Solves Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 

Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 


a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BurEAU. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
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7 () Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
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explain how our Person- | 
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for the Investor.” 
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C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices | 

and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 

supervision. My objectives are: | 

, ; ; (1 Income (J Capital Enhancement 0 Safety | 

alized Supervisory Service It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. | 
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will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Attractive 
Low-Priced Stock 


ACME 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


34-year-old manufacturer and a pio- 
neer in the fabulous “Heat Pump,” 
heats in winter; cools in summer, 
without fuel. 50% of sales made to 
largest air conditioning companies. 
Backlog at record high. Excellent 
working capital position. No bonds 
nor preferred. Sales for quarter end- 
ing Oct. 31 about 100% higher than 
for same period in 1952. Another 10% 
stock dividend just declared payable 
to stockholders of record Dec. 1. See 
Company’s full page ad in October 
Fortune Magazine (page 24), the 
first of a series. 

We believe this stock now actively 
traded at about $7 is considerably 
underpriced. 


Latest Report on Request 


DE PASQUALE Co. 








55 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 5 
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lf considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” 


Tells of our background and 
policies as they affect you 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S. LaSalleSt .Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 








INVEST $4.50 


For one year of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly maga- 
zine on unlisted stocks. Special features & 
departments, current data on hundreds of 
companies. Also Free Literature Service 
for broker reports. Send $4.50 now for full 
year’s subscription plus ‘“‘Dividend Cham- 
pions.” Send $4.50 TODAY to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SFCURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 7F, Jenkintown, Pa. 








United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 27, 1953. 


The Board of Directors declared a_ dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (134%) on 
the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable Nov. 
17th to stockholders of record Nov. 6, 1953. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 








SPANS NATION WITH WORDS AND PICTURES. Bell System Radio-relay beams micro- 


waves from tower to tower throughout the nation. This supplements wire and cable lines. 


The Heart of a Widening 


Skyway of Communication 


Extra-sensitive radio tube, designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


helps send Long Distance calls and Television programs across country 


When telephone scientists first conceived the idea of a 
vacuum tube like this, they wondered if human hands 
and machines could ever make anything so delicate. 
For inside the tube are wires so fine that sixty of them, 
twisted together, are only as thick as a human hair. 


Chances are you'll never see one of these little tubes. 
But every day they do some big things for millions of 


THE #416 VACUUM TUBE 


Incredibly small spaces between 
electrodes enable this Bell System 
tube to relay microwaves over 
long distances without appreciable 
distortion or deterioration. 


people. They help make possible the microwave Radio- 
relay networks that carry Television programs as well as 
Long Distance calls throughout the nation. 


Underground, overhead, in the air—in research and 
in manufacturing—in transistors and in vacuum tubes— 
the Bell System uses every possible means to extend 
and improve your service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the nation. 














Guaranteed Wage Demand Coming Up 


Labor's next goal is an advance guarantee of a year's 


pay. But unless plan carries such strict limitations 


as to make it meaningless, costs would be prohibitive 


he goals sought by labor unions 

have been broadened in recent 
years to include, in addition to the 
traditional one of higher wages, such 
matters as union security, pensions, 
social insurance, paid vacations, shift 
and weekend premiums, cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments and “annual im- 
provement factor” increases. Fur- 
ther gains are constantly sought in 
all these fields, but in addition several 
large CIO unions are eying another 
in which, to date, they have made no 
headway. This field is the guaran- 
teed wage. 


In Limited Use 


Such plans have existed, in negli- 
gible numbers, for many years. The 
few which do exist are concentrated 
primarily in the retail, wholesale, ser- 
vice and non-durable goods manufac- 
turing fields which do not suffer from 
large cyclical fluctuations in demand, 
and are intended mainly to smooth 
out seasonal variations in workers’ 
pay. Almost without exception, they 
carry numerous provisions designed 
to minimize the cost of the guarantee 
to the employer ; these include incen- 
tive pay plans, prohibition of union 
make-work requirements (‘‘feather- 
bedding”), permission for the em- 
ployer to subcontract some work and 
—of greatest importance—extremely 
liberal job transfer provisions and 
flexible treatment of overtime. 

A worker not needed at his regular 
job may be required to perform what- 
ever other duties are available at the 
appropriate pay rates, even if these 
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are lower than his regular rate. Over- 
time work during peak seasons of 
activity is balanced against work at 
less than standard weekly hours dur- 
ing the slack season. In addition, 
many guarantees cover less than a 
full year’s full-time hours or pay and 
exclude some classes of employes. 
Finally, these plans nearly aways con- 
tain escape clauses which can be used 
by the employer in the event that costs 
of the wage guaranteé become pro- 
hibitive; many of them can be ter- 
minated outright at any time at the 
employer’s discretion. 

In 1944 the United Steelworkers 
demanded a two-year guarantee of 
40 hours’ pay a week, 52 weeks a 
year, for all steel employes. The War 
Labor Board unanimously denied this 
on the ground that it would “subject 
the industry to such serious financial 
risks . . . as to be unworkable,” but 
suggested that a Government study 
be made of wage guarantees. Such 
a study, made under the direction 
of Murray W. Latimer and usually 
referred to as the Latimer Report, 
was published early in 1947. 

Last year, the steel union intro- 
duced a considerably watered-down 
version of its 1944 demand into wage 
negotiations with basic steel produc- 
ers, and earlier in 1953 it made simi- 
lar demands on Aluminum Company 
of America—in both cases unsuccess- 
fully. But at a recent conference of 
the union’s Wage Policy Committee 
the plan was thoroughly discussed 
with an eye to introducing it again 
next spring, and last March the 


United Auto Workers declared that 
“The guaranteed annual wage is now 
at the top of our collective bargain- 
ing agenda.” 

The steel and auto industries are 
among those showing the widest cy- 
clical fluctuations in demand, and 
hence in production and employment. 
They are thus least able to afford a 
genuine and meaningful wage guar- 
antee. The Latimer Report included 
a study of the added costs which 
would have been incurred under hy- 
pothetical guarantee plans in 1937-41 
in 47 plants for which monthly em- 
ployment and payroll data were avail- 
able. This study showed that for 
the five years as a whole (including 
three prosperous years—1937, 1940 
and 1941) the least costly of three 
plans considered would have in- 
creased actual labor costs by an av- 
erage of 17.3 per cent for the four 
auto companies included and by 15.7 
per cent for 12 steel producers. 


Would Double Costs 


For the year 1938 alone, labor 
costs would have been nearly doubled 
in both cases; they would have been 
172.6 per cent higher for one steel 
company and 219.6 per cent higher 
for another. Such a heavy drain 
would not only have largely or com- 
pletely wiped out the profits for both 
industries for the entire five-year 
period, but by late 1938 or 1939 
would have completely exhausted 
their holdings of cash and other liquid 
assets, forcing them into bankruptcy. 

Please turn to page 30 
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98 Stocks That Should Pay Year-End Extras a 

B 

ecember again will be a banner amounts to meet the greatly increased & cals 
month for dividends with about These Big Board and ASE costs of plant expansion and the re- J are 

20 per cent of the year’s total to be ri d ies | distrib placement of depreciated or worn out & ext 
disbursed around the year-end. Some issues made special distribu- equipment. bile 
of the payments will again be made tions to shareholders last The 98 companies listed in the ac- § Sev 
in January, probably more than in companying tabulation are expected & this 
the initial month of 1953. This is December and January to declare extra payments in Novem- § nen 


because directors are expected to 
delay payments to enable stockhold- 
ers, including themselves, to benefit 
from lower 1954 tax rates. 

With total corporate profits after 
taxes at the highest level since 1950, 
dividend payments have been running 
ahead of those of a year ago, the 
gain being estimated at 4.5 per cent 


and probably will repeat 


in the months just ahead 


much better protected than in pre- 
war years with payout at about 46 per 
cent of net after taxes compared with 
up to 75 per cent in former periods 


ber or December, probably matching 
last year’s. Interim earnings state- 
ments—for six or nine months—of 
many of these companies already 
show 1953 results to be running well 
ahead of the expected total disburse- 
ment. New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange listed 
issues which again will disburse year- 


for the first nine months. Rates are when it was necessary to retain larger end extras are expected to exceed St 
| 
Ca 
! % Paid or Paid or 
} a *1952 Total Declared *1952 Total Declared an 
Year-End Paid So Far 1953 Year-End Paid So Far 1953 
Company Payment 1952 1953 Earnings Company Payment 1952 1953 Earnings 
Ametada Petroleum ..... $1.00 $3.00 $2.00 b$4.10 Johns-Manville .......... $1.25 $4.25 $2.25 b$5.00 
American Chain & Cable. 0.50 2.50 1.50 a2.20 Kennecott Copper ...... 1.00 6.00 3.75 a4.19 [ 
American Chicle ......... 0.25 2.50 1.75 b2.64 eae oe 0.60 3.00 2.40 a2.22 
American Locomotive ... 0.40 1.40 1.00 2.37 Lone Star Cement ...... 0.25 1.65 1.05 al.42 hi: 
American Mach. & Metal 0.25 1.50 1.00 b2.99 Longines-Wittenauer 0.05 0.85 0.60 N.R. 4 
American Radiator & S.S. 0.25 125 0.75 0.62 Loctieel €03). i. ...cis- 0.30 1.50 0.90 b1.66  ™ 
American Viscose ........ 0.50 2.50 2.00 al.85 Louisiana Land & Explor. 0.50 2.50 1.50 a1.69 wi 
Anaconda Copper........ 0.50 3.50 2.25 a2.01 McGraw Electric ........ 0.50 3.50 2.25 a3.60 ce 
Anaconda Wire.......... 1.25 4.25 225 #427 MeGeaw-Pill : ............. 0.42% 1.72% 81.25  b3.17 f 
Anderson-Prichard ....... 0.40 2.00 1.20 2.60 Mead Johnson ........... 0.10 0.70 0.45 a0.66 * 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 1.25 5.75 5.00 9.75 Mercantile Stores ........ 0.25 1.25 1.00 a0.64 IC 
Atlas Powder............ 0.40 2,000 1.20 a1.88 Miami Copper ........... 0.25 2.00 1.25 a2.53 Bf oy 
Bendix Aviation ......... 0.75 3.75 2.25 »b5.96 Midvale Company ....... 0.25 1.25 0.75 al.02 
Bliss & Laughlin........ 0.50 2.00 0.90 63.05 Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 0.25 2.25 1.50 b2.50 Is 
Borden Company ........ 0.40 2.80 180 a2.25 Montgomery Ward ..... 1.00 3.00 3.00 a2.31 NV 
Borg-Warner ............ 1.00 5.00 3.00 b6.93 Marpay ts. C.)...:...... 0.50 2.00 1.12% al.31 ic 
Briggs & Stratton........ 1.10 2.75 1.40 »b3.91 National Lead ........... 0.45 1.45 1.05 b1.74 : 
ee es 1.00 3.40 2.80 a3.04 Newport News .......... 0.50 2.50 1.50 N.R. u 
Bucyrus-Erie ............ 0.40 2.00 1.20 a1.83 Otis Elevator ........... 0.50 2.50 2.50 b3.12 ti 
Bulova Watch .......... 0.50 3.50 3.00  e1.31 Penn-Dixie Cement ...... 0.40 2.00 1.30 a2.33 
Carnation Company...... 1.00 3.00 1.50 a4.57 Penney- (J. C.).... 0000055 L.2> 3.25 3.50 a2.18 
Certain-teed Products .... 0.12% 1.12% 0.75 »b1.84 Pennsylvania Salt ....... 0.10 1.70 1.20  b2.00 le 
Cincinnati Milling Mach... 1.00 3.00 2.25 a6.61 BE nih a sas soe es 0.60 1.60 0.75 al.46 
Cities Service ........... 1.00 5.00 3.00 a7.30 Pfizer (Charles) ......... 0.15 1.15 0.75 b2.09 \ 
Clevite Corporation ...... 0.15 1.15 s0.75 al.04 Phelps Dodge .......... 0.42% 3.00 1.95 a1.86 
GPNED . v.0ovibawiee cos 1.00 5.00 3.00 a1.87 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.. Qf5 8125 0.75 b2.39 n 
Container Corporation ... 0.75 2.75 2.00 a3.69 Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 0.60 2.00 1.05 b3.39 5 
Continental Insurance ... 0.35 2.80 1.95 a2.27 Raymond Concrete Pile... 0.50 3.50 3.00 N.R. 
Corning Glass Works..... 1.00 200 0.75 2.50 Richfield Oil ............ 050 350 225 a325 Bf 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 0.50 250 1.50 a2.88 Scullin Steel ............ 0.40 280 1.80 a3.34 j 
Distillers Corp.-Seag’s.... 0.50 1.70 0.90 b3.39 Shawinigan Water & Pwr.. 0.25 1.45 1.20 ba.59 t 
Ge Pont Cie B) ice. ewes 0.15 3.55 2.55 b3.62 ROS, BP isd kids 0» bias s's'e 0.65 2.05 1.05 2.18 
Eagle-Picher ............ 0.30 1.50 0.90 al1.8] Standard Oil (Ky.)....... 0.40 2.75 1.85 b2.98 t 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 0.35 2.80 195 (a2.37 Sun Chemical ........... 0.15 0.75 0.45 a0.42 t 
RTE Tegner es tee 0.50 2.50 1.50 a1.83 Sunbeam Corporation .... 0.50 1.50 0.75 2.65 
General Cable ........... 0.40 1.00 0.45 »b2.93 Talcott (James)......... 0.20 1.00 0.60  bi1.75 ; 
General Fireproofing ..... 0.50 2.50 150 N.R. Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 0.75 7.00 3.75 b5.58 
General Port. Cement.... 1.00 3.00 1.50 b3.63 Texas & Pacific.......... 2.00 7.00 3.75 b16.85 
Globe-Union ............ 0.25 1.25 0.80 a1.30 Union Carbide & Carbon. 0.50 2.50 1.50 b2.73 
Great Northern Paper.... 0.60 3.00 1.80 a2.38 Union Pacific ........... 1.00 6.00 6.00 8.76 | 
Hercules Powder ....... 0.80 3.00 1.65 b3.48 United-Carr Fastener..... 0.40 2.00 1.20 b2.88 | 
Homestake Mining ...... 0.25 1.85 1.20 a0.40 dy i. 0s Se 2.00 7.50 4.50 a6.20 
Oe 0.25 s2.16 1.50  b3.77 United Stockyards........ 0.10 0.50 0.40 N.R. 
Hubbell (Harvey) ....... 0.10 2.50 1.80 a1.62 Universal Products ...... 0.50 2.50 150 . WL 
Inspiration Cons. Copper 0.75 2.75 1.50 b3.20 Warner-Hudnut ......... 0.15 1.15 0.75 0.91 
Interchemical Corp. ..... 0.40 2.00 1.20 1.90 Wayne Knitting Mills.... 0.40 1.80 1.60 a1.65 
Interlake Iron .......... 0.50 1.50 0.90 al.41 Western Auto Supply.... 0.75 3.75 2.25 »b4.38 
International Nickel 0.60 2.60 1.50 a1.94 Worthington Corp. ...... 0.50 2.50 1.50 b4.00 
International Salt ........ 0.50 2.50 1.50 63.25 Zenith Radio ............ 1.00 3.00 1.50 a5.64 


*Excluding regular amounts. 
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a—Six months. b—Nine months. c—Eight months. e—Three months. s—Also stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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200, many of which have already de- 
clared their extra payments. 
Building supply companies, chemi- 
cals, non-ferrous metals, and the oils 
are the most numerous among the 
extra payers this year, with automo- 
bile parts running not far behind. 
Several railroads already have voted 
this year’s extras while such promi- 
nent companies as Santa Fe, South- 





ern Pacific, Texas & Pacific, and 
Union Pacific should be heard from 
in coming weeks. (Shipping and air- 
line companies, on the other hand, 
are conspicuously absent from the 
list.) 

Retail trade is still another im- 
portant category of extra dividend 
payers, with G. C. Murphy slated to 
make its ‘year-end declaration late 


Burroughs Corporation— 


Low Priced Blue Chip 


Still a leading maker of office equipment, expansion has 


carried company into production of scientific, electronic, 


and aircraft equipment, rocket sights and nuclear controls 


matter of 67 years ago John 
Seward Burroughs introduced 
his adding machine to the business 
world and laid the cornerstone of a 
worldwide industrial structure, a con- 
cern now doing an annual business 
of $150 million. Originally the Amer- 
ican Arithmometer Company, the 
present corporation was formed in 
1905 as The Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, a title which sat- 
isfactorily described the enterprise 
until a few years ago despite the addi- 
tion of a great variety of office ma- 
chines and other equipment more or 
less related to the adding machine. 
Particularly since the end of World 
War II, the name became more and 
more inadequate as the company 
stepped up its expansion and diversi- 
fication program. Thus, early this 
year the corporate title was changed 
to Burroughs Corporation, which as 
the company itself said in announcing 
the change committed itself to noth- 
ing except the name and spirit of the 
founder, and was good for generations 
of growth and diversification. To- 
day, while still one of the leading 
makers of office equipment, Bur- 
roughs manufactures all sorts of stat- 
istical machines, electronic computers, 
scientific research apparatus, micro- 
film file systems, ticket-selling ma- 
chines and a host of military and 
military-type items. Among these are 
such products as shipboard and air- 
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borne fire controls, nuclear reactor 
controls, rocket and bomb sights, and 
navigational instruments. 

While a substantial portion of the 
non-commercial production is cur- 
rently for the Government—the de- 
fense order backlog as of June 30 
amounted to $74.0 million—it is gen- 
erally of the type not likely to be se- 
riously affected by cutbacks in the de- 
fense program, and much of it has a 
potential or waiting market in the air- 
plane, shipbuilding, radio and other 
industries. 





Burroughs Corporation 


*Gross *Earned 


Income Per +Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $38.5 $1.63 $1.40  3554—15 
1938.. 31.1 0.54 0.50 22%4—14% 
1939.. 32.5 0.44 0.40 18%—11 
1940.. 29.4 0.63 0.50 12%—7% 
1941.. 41.3 0.95 0.70 9%— 5% 
1942.. 43.2 0.87 0.60 9%— 6% 
1943.. 44.5 0.78 060 15%—9% 
1944.. 37.4 0.51 0.70 153%—12% 
1945.. 37.6 0.25 0.40 203%4,—13% 
1946.. 46.2 0.40 0.55 213%4—13 
1947.. 69.1 1.36 0.75 16%—12% 
1948.. 94.1 2.52 0.75 17%—12% 
1949.. 82.5 1.50 0.90 163%%4—13% 
1950.. 869 1.60 0.90 1534—12% 
1950a. 101.5 1.69 ‘ak sckhsPtngee 
1951.. 127.4 1.52 0.90 18%4—13% 
1952.. 150.8 1.58 0.90 18%—16 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952.. $109.2 $1.15 Roe eer ee ees 
1953.. 118.2 1.06 b0.60 b1754—13% 

*Beginning 1950(a) earned per share includes 
earnings and dividends received from foreign sub- 
sidiaries; gross income includes returns from all 


subsidiaries. tHas paid dividends in every year 
since 1895. b—To October 28. 








this month, and Mercantile Stores, 
Montgomery Ward and J. C. Penney 
in. December. Industrial machinery 
and electrical equipment makers are 
also well represented. The automo- 
bile and truck manufacturers, how- 
ever, are among the missing this year 
as they were in 1952, while only one 
aircraft industry representative could 
be included in the list. 





Burroughs has diversified and ex- 
panded since World War II along 
lines which have greatly improved its 
long range earnings possibilities. At 
the same time it has introduced into 
its own organization changes in sales 
and production methods calculated to 
save time and hold down costs. 
Among its radical changes in sales 
policy was the inauguration about a 
year ago of a dealer-marketing pro- 
gram which is now beginning to bear 
fruit. 

Until last year, Burroughs’ adding 
machines and cash registers were sold 
only through the 140 company-owned 
and operated branches in the United 
States and Canada. Now, some 2,500 
independent office supply concerns in 
the two countries are acting as Bur- 
roughs dealers. The program is in- 
creasing in tempo and its scope may 
be widened ultimately. At present, 
however, all other Burroughs equip- 
ment will continue to be marketed 
only through the company’s own 
branches. 

Marketing organizations are main- 
tained in 20 foreign countries, includ- 
ing Canada, Mexico, the principal 
South American countries, Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 

Please turn to page 24 
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Important Changes 


By Trust Managers 


Leading closed-end investment companies made many 


portfolio shifts in the third quarter. 


€ . 
Defensive 


stocks in the food and tobacco groups were favored 


By Louis J. Rolland 


he leading closed-end investment 
trusts once again were sellers on 
balance in the July-September period, 
though the over-all policies of the 
fund managers deviated but little 
from those outlined in previous 
FINANCIAL Wor tp studies of port- 
folio changes. Third quarter trans- 
actions reveal a continued preference 
for “defensive” or depression-resist- 
ant issues, while there was further 
liquidation in cyclical stocks in the 
textile, mining, and building fields. 
All told, 51 purchases and 88 sales 
were recorded in the September 
quarter, for a total of 139 transac- 
tions—31 fewer than in the preceding 
three months—though the market 
decline was accentuated during the 
period. Last September 14 the Dow- 
Jones rail and industrial averages 
closed at their 1953 lows, the indus- 
trials sinking to the lowest point 
since July 1951. Only the utilities, 
which made their lows on September 
15, were able to close the quarter at a 
higher point than at the beginning of 
the period. 


Three Retain Popularity 


Of the 15 industry groups selected 
for this study, only three retained a 
significant measure of popularity in 
July-September trading. These were 
(1) food, beverage, and tobacco; 
(2) natural gas; and (3) public utili- 
ties. In contrast, such industries as 
oils, chemicals, and building attracted 
little buying, though existing trust 
holdings in these groups remain sub- 
stantial. 

Lehman eliminated Johns-Man- 
ville, American Cyanamid, Stude- 
baker, Marathon Corporation, and 
Wisconsin Power & Light from its 
portfolio. A new position was taken 
in Hugoton Production Company and 
10,000 additional shares of R. J. 
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Reynolds Tobacco and 1,700 Mid- 
Continent Petroleum rounded out the 
trust’s purchases. For the fourth suc- 
cessive quarterly period, Tri-Conti- 
nental bought American Tobacco and 
R. J. Reynolds; the trust also in- 
creased its holdings of American Can 
and Continental Can. 


Others Encounter Liquidation 


In contrast with the popularity of 
the food-beverage-tobacco group 
where only purchases were noted, 
some liquidation occurred in chemi- 
cals and drugs. Besides the sale of 
10,000 American Cyanamid, Lehman 
also materially lightened its position 
in Merck. U.S. & Foreign Securi- 
ties, meanwhile, disposed of 5,000 
Hercules Powder. However, Gen- 
eral American Investor’s acquisition 
of 2,000 shares of Pfizer indicated 
that some situations within the group 
still held appeal for the fund man- 
agers. 

Building stocks continued to en- 
counter liquidation as Lehman and 
Tri-Continental sold Johns-Manville 
while U. S. & Foreign eliminated 
10,000 shares of United States Ply- 
wood. Railroad issues were gener- 
ally a lack-lustre group, though an 
interesting divergence of opinion was 
furnished by General American In- 
vestors’ purchase of 2,000 Northern 
Pacific and Tri-Continental’s sale of 
8,000 shares of the same stock. 

Leading oils were rather heavily 
sold (purchases numbered only two 
as against 16 sales) with only Mid- 
Continent Petroleum and Louisiana 
Land & Exploration able to buck the 
trend. However, there were no sales 
of Amerada Petroleum which at mid- 
year was the first or second largest 
holding of seven of the ten investment 
trusts surveyed (FW, August 5). 

The paper industry, despite a favor- 


able level of current earnings, bore 
the brunt of significant selling. Mar- 
athon Corporation was eliminated by 
Lehman and U. S. & Foreign Securi- 
ties, and the latter trust also disposed 
of its holdings of Kimberly-Clark. In 
an otherwise inactive textile division, 
Tri-Continental was a heavy seller of 
Celanese Corporation. 

Purchases of natural gas issues 
outweighed sales transactions _ by 


‘nearly 2 to 1, and one of the more 


noteworthy transactions in this indus- 
try was Lehman’s new 15,000-share 
investment in Hugoton Production. 
Other favorites in this division were 
United Gas and Southern Union Gas, 
On the other hand, U. S. & Foreign 
Securities withdrew from its position 
in Texas Eastern Transmission, dis- 
posing of 48,000 shares. 

Electric utilities retained a good 
measure of popularity despite a no- 
ticeable trend toward greater selectiv- 
ity on the part of the fund managers. 
For example, Wisconsin Electric 
Power was bought while Wisconsin 
Power & Light was sold. And 
Duquesne Light attracted buying 
while Pennsylvania Power & Light 
encountered selling. A reasonable 
inference that might be drawn is that 
the portfolio managers continue to 
regard power and light shares as one 
of the more attractive investment 
groups but feel that greater emphasis 
on careful selection rather than 
across-the-board buying is currently 
required. 


Interesting Phenomenon 


As a general rule, closed-end in- 
vestment trusts tend to sell at a dis- 
count from their asset value. There 
is no completely satisfactory explana- 
tion for this phenomenon but it has 
persisted for many years and doubt- 
less will continue to prevail in the 
future. (This condition, of course, 
applies in other fields as well; Chris- 
tiana Securities, with a large invest- 
ment in du Pont; Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.); Electric Bond & 
Share; and M. A. Hanna exemplify 
issues which afford participation in 
various investments at a discount.) 
Following the usual pattern, dis- 
counts on closed-end issues widened 
as the market declined during the sec- 
ond quarter. Even after some price 
recovery, discounts remain wider than 
for some time past. 
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Changes in Trust Portfolios 


During July-September Period 


— pices cs. 
Bad We. a of No. a. No. of 
Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: 
Borg-Warner ............ (1) 500 (1) 9,600 
Electric Auto-Lite........ Ph Mey: (1) ~=‘1,050 
General Motors........... aes =e (1) ‘1,000 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ...... at ee (1) 2,500 
Studebaker Corp. ......... me oF (1) 7,500 
Thompson Products ...... (1) 2,000 (1) ‘1,000 
BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: 
Corning Glass Works..... ds aa (1) 1,200 
Johns-Manville ........... aon eS (2) 11,700 
Lone Star Cement........ (1) ~=‘1,500 ee oan 
te eee aed waa (1) 10,000 
Weyerhaeuser Timber .... (1) 800 (1) 400 
CHEMICAL & DRUG: 
American Cyanamid...... (1) 500 (1) 10,000 
Dow. .Giiemtienl . ois. ei). 5 os st Se (1) 2,000 
Food Machinery & Chem.. ... i (2) 11,075 
Hercules Powder......... ye P So cs) 000 
Hooker Electrochem....... ie? gia on 
$4.20 2nd Pfd........... wsdl ‘em (2) 1,300 
WI Selick ok ob ess en cas Nae ad (3) 39,900 
Monsanto Chemical....... (1) 500 ein Pin 
PRiets CGE}. bs cass cd. (1) 2,000 
FOOD, BEVERAGE & TOBACCO: 
American Tobacco........ (1) 9,300 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .. (1) 1,000 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... (1) 30,000 
Corn Products Ref........ (1) 3,600 
Fe eee (1) 3,000 
National Distillers........ (1) 2,000 
National Distillers 44% 
WCE 5:0 octet indie Case th (1) 500 
Reynolds Tobacco........ (2) 16,300 
MINING & METALS: 
Aluminium Ltd. .......... TT. vr (1) 4,000 
Amerieee COG. ..<cs06s... (1) 13,100 pe sini 
Amer. Smelting & Ref..... (1) 2, 800 
Continental Cam. ....2..... (1) 6, 400 ata ak 
International Nickel....... as (1) 10,000 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal... ... mas (1) 5, 500 
Reynolds Metals ......... ane oe (1) 5,200 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ...... ei (1) 3,900 
Firestone Tire & Rubber... .... 7 qd) 5 500 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .... ae hr 3 000 
Goodyear T. & R. $5 Pfd...  ... hg (1) 1 000 
Transamerica Corp. ...... — a (1) 1,000 
U. S. Rubber 8% Pfd...... eat akg (1) 700 


NATURAL GAS: 
American Natural Gas.... (1) 1,500 


Hugoton Production ...... (2) 16,375 (1) 2,100 
Panhandle East. Pipe Line (1) 500 sins da 
Republic Natural Gas..... ae (2) ~=1,384 
Southern Union Gas...... (1) 1,000 ei, nas 
Texas East. Trans......... ae vou (1) 48,000 
Texas Gas Trans.......... Mail atc (1) 4,600 
UNOS Sota ic4s Sanne wows ee SSS “e aie 
Western Natural Gas..... hie ee (2) 15,000 
OILS: 
Anglo-Canadian Oil, Ltd... ... 143 (1) 1,100 
Continental Oil........... yet Ae (2) 10,400 
Oo" ay olathe Sop SAR ap Pe ere ean ee (2) 9,200 
Houston Oil.............. Ja ahs (1) ‘1,400 
Humble Oil & Ref........ at ee (1) 5,000 
Kime SEs bis cs 0 i me Ewa (1) 2,000 
International Petrol., Ltd.. ... nee (1) 2.200 
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-— Bought—, 
No.of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


OILS: 


Interprovincial Pipe Line.. ... ee 
Louisiana Land. & Explor. (1) 7,500 
Mid-Continent Petroleum.. (1) 1,700 
Seaboard Oil of Del....... Me as 
SY RN sb cawe ceuccees 
TRIN ria Wied i's 4s ace e o 
Standard Oil (Ind.)....... 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil... 


PAPER: 


International Paper ....... 
Kimberly-Clark .......... 
Marathon Corp. .......... 
Union Bag & Paper....... 


RADIO, TV, & ELECTRONICS: 


General Electric ......... (1) ‘8,700 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ... as 
PT Ea Ss se ice pe ae 
Westinghouse Elec........ (1) ‘1,000 
Weesrenree Elec. $3.80 


RAILROADS & EQUIP.: 


American Locomotive..... 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Chic. Rock Isl. & Pac..... 
ace Rock Isl. & Pac. 5% 


Northern Pacific ......... (1) 2,000 
Pennsylvania R.R......... Ay eee 
ee a fe PF 
Southern Pacifie.......... (1) 1,000 
Western Pacific........... ne avid 


RETAIL. & MDSE.: 


Federated Dept. Stores.... 

Grand Union 4%4% Pfd.... ... ach 
Merely (G:C)... 556 08.: (1) 4,500 
Safeway Stores ........... wad Pr 


STEEL: 
Tatertake Irom ...........: (2) 1,700 
National Steel............ als td 


TEXTILES: 


eee re few er 
pre 6 ae 2) eee (1) ‘1,000 


UTILITIES: 


American Gas & Elec...... (1) 2,000 
Brazilian Traction L. & P.... ata’ 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec..... 
Detrost Ba@ieon............ ae aks 
Duquesne Light.......... (1) 2,000 
General Telephone........ (1) 2,300 
Illinois Power............ (1) 7,500 
ee Es. rn =e 
Int. Utilities $1.40 Pfd..... 
Iowa Power & Light...... ; ee 
Minnesota Power & Light. ... ui 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ (1) 10,300 
Penn. Power & Light..... aa nes 
Pub. Serv. E. & G. $1.40 

EEA Sn ae $ ap iid 
Rochester Gas & Elec..... (1) 900 
South Carolina E.&G..... (1) 2,000 


Southern Company ....... (1) 12, 400 
Tee BAOCNENC. 66 once eee (3 000 
Virginia Elec. & Power... ’ én 


Washington Water Power. ... eas 
Wisconsin Elec. Power.... (1) 2,000 
Wisconsin Power & Light. ; te 


——Sold——, 
No.of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


(1) 12,500 


(1) 3,900 


(1) 5,000 
(1) 12,332 
(2) 11,200 
(1) 3,300 
(1) 1,000 
(1) _ 5,000 
(2) 20,000 
(1) 7,700 
(1) 2,100 
(1) 3,000 
(1) 4,800 
(1) 4,200 
(1) 1,300 
(1) 2,000 
(1) 1,500 
(1) 8,000 
(1) 2,000 
(1) 9 


(1) 2,200 


(1) 4,600 
(1) 1/000 
(i) 1,100 
(1) 3,000 


(1) 9,000 
(1) 5,000 
(1) 13,600 
(1) 6,500 
(1) 3,000 
(1) 2500 
(1) 1,000 
(1) 3,800 
(1) 10,000 


(1) 2,000 
1) 1,200 
(i) 8,800 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Chrysler De 
Stock is an above-average business- 
man’s investment; recent price 67. 
(Paid $6 in 1952; $4.50 so far in 
1953.) The Chrysler plan to purchase 
the auto body plants, machinery and 
equipment of Briggs Manufacturing 
Company for $35 million is a move 
to cut production costs. Over the 
past 25 years, Chrysler has been ob- 
taining about half of its auto bodies 
from Briggs, taking about 80 per cent 
of the latter company’s output in that 
field. Details are still being worked 
out, but it is understood that Chrys- 
ler would acquire 12 plants and close 
to 40,000 employes. Briggs would 
continue to operate the firm’s four 
Beautyware division plants. 


First Boston Corporation * 

Now 40, these shares are cyclical 
in nature, but yield 10% from a $4 
annual dividend. The largest under- 
writer, distributor and dealer in se- 
curities with shares available to the 
public, company occupies a leading 
position in the field. It became a cor- 
porate entity as the result of the Na- 
tional Banking Act of 1933 when the 
shares were offered to stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
and the Chase Corporation at $18 per 
share. First Boston has paid substan- 
tial dividends in all but one year of its 
existence and its current market price 
is 30 per cent below the 1946 high of 
62. Earnings fluctuate. in line with 
the volume of underwriting done each 
year and indirectly with the state of 
the securities markets. 





*Not rated. 


General American Transportation B-- 

Now at 35, shares are suitable for 
general investment accounts. (Pays 
$1.75 annually.) Company has ac- 
quired through stock purchase, the 
Parker-Kalon Corporation. The Jat- 
ter was founded in 1912 and makes 
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self-tapping and socket screws, wing 
nuts, masonry nails, screw nails and 
other types of specialty fasteners used 
in the automotive, railroad, aircraft 
and electronic industries. General 
American leases and manufactures 
railway cars and makes other kinds 
of heavy welded steel equipment. The 
acquisition is another step in a diver- 
sification program. 


Homestake Mining C+ 

Shares (36) represent one of the 
better domestic gold producers, but 
nevertheless are speculative. (Pad 
$1.85 in 1952; $1.20 so far in 1953.) 
Earnings for the second half of 1953 
are expected to better slightly the $1.07 
reported for the first six months. 
Profits for full 1952 came to $2.11 
(first half 98 cents). No important 
additions to reserves have been made 
this year because operations, as in 
past years, are still directed largely 
to penetrating deeper levels of exist- 
ing properties. Company is blocking 
out sufficient reserves for 16 years’ 
production around present volume. So 
far, exploration of silver-gold leases 
at Tonopah, Nev., has proven rela- 
tively unproductive but management 
considers this project as promising 
for the future. 


Johns-Manville oak 

Shares (61) represent a semi-in- 
vestment issue in the cyclical building 
group. (Paid $4.25 in 1952; $2.25 
so far this year.) Although third 
quarter sales gained 4 per cent over 
the volume in the corresponding 1952 
period to reach a total of $65.4 mil- 
lion, earnings slipped to $1.42 a com- 
mon share, compared with $1.95 a 
year earlier. Higher costs were re- 
sponsible for the decline in profits, 
with material, operating and labor 
costs increasing more than $3 million 
over a year ago; depreciation charges 
also were more than $1 million 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


higher. Earnings for the nine months 
were $5 a share, down from $5.72 


for the initial three quarters of 
1952. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation C+ 

Stock, now at 8, is highly specula- 
tive despite good past record. (Paid 
70c in 1952; nothing in 1953.) After 
72 years of consecutive dividend pay- 
ments (since 1881), the company de- 
ferred the customary June payment 
and took no action as to a final 1953 
disbursement at the October board 
meeting. Poor nine-months earnings 
because of a bad price situation in 
the anthracite industry as well as the 
30-day strike on the Lehigh & New 
England R. R. in March and April 
were responsible. Consolidated net 
for the nine-months ended September 
30 was 13 cents per share; if normal 
weather is experienced over the last 
quarter, full year’s profits may reach 


40 cents per share vs. 91 cents in 
1952. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Stock, now at 25, is a speculative 
investment in a relatively unstable in- 
dustry. (Paid in 1952, $1.20; paid 
thus far in 1953, $1.12%4 plus 10% 
stock.) A record breaking $40 mil- 
lion sale of 20 Super Constellations, 
powered by turbo compound engines, 
has been signed with TWA. Delivery 
is scheduled to start February 1955. 
So far, 132 of these planes have been 
sold to 18 airlines, and a grand total 
of more than 500 of the Constellation 
series has been built or on order. The 
commercial order backlog is at a new 
$160 million peak, including 93 Su- 
per Constellations yet to be con- 
structed. This includes the recent 
German airline contract for planes to 
be used for trans-Atlantic service. 
Negotiations are also nearing comple- 
tion for additional sales to four other 
foreign airlines. 
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Mathieson Chemical _A 

A good grade growth situation in 
the chemical industry yielding 5% 
on annual dividends totaling $2. Re- 
cent price 39. Company plans to 
acquire up to 50 per cent of the cap- 
ital stock of Reaction Motors, Inc., 
manufacturer of liquid fuel rocket en- 
gines. Mathieson will ask for tenders 
of stock from present holders, paying 
$16 a share for 45 per cent of out- 
standing stock and also will acquire 
12,500 shares from the company it- 
self, at the same price. In addition to 
its numerous other chemicals, Mathie- 
son also produces hydrazine, a fast 
burning fuel used in rockets. 


Mission Corporation ° 

Now 26, shares represent an equity 
in Tide Water Associated Oil and 
Skelly Owl at a sizable discount from 
market. (Pays annually 1/10 share 
Mission Development for each share 
of Mission Corp.) Each share of 
Mission Corporation is backed by 
2/5 of a share of Mission Develop- 
ment, a holding company owning Tide 
Water Associated Oil on a share for 
share basis, and 4/5 of a share of 
Skelly Oil. Backed by oil securities 
with a current market value of $36, 
the shares are selling at a 30 per cent 
discount. A purchaser of Mission 
Corporation in effect buys two inter- 
esting oil stocks below current mar- 
ket values. An improvement in the 
oil inventory situation and the normal 
growth of the industry should result 
in a longer-term growth trend. 


__ 


“Investment trusts not rated. 


New York Central C+ 

Now 20, shares offer some longer- 
term possibilities but remain specula- 
tive. (Paid thus far in 1953, $1.) 
Net income for 1953 will not reach 
the $5.85 a share predicted earlier in 
the year, but “final results won’t be 
too far below this figure.” Earnings 
will compare favorably with the $4.95 
a share posted for 1952, when a 54- 
day steel strike and other labor diffi- 
culties cut into net profit. Manage- 
ment anticipates only a 6 per cent 
drop in revenues in 1954, compared 
with a 10 per ‘cent drop predicted 
for most major roads. Profit will de- 
pend on the latest wage demands of 
labor and the continuing battle to keep 
operating costs down. The road has 
been steadily reducing capital expen- 
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ditures and 1954 expenses will be less 


than $60 million, compared with $95: 


million for the current year and $140 
million spent in 1952. Equipment 
debt is expected to fall around $30 
million next year. 
Phillips Petroleum oe 

Shares (53) have longer. term 
growth prospects. (Paid $2.40 in 
1952; $2.60 this year.) Reflecting in- 
creased sales together with higher 
selling prices in effect since June, 
earnings for the third quarter of the 
current year equaled $1.45 a share, 
nearly 30 per cent over the $1.12 
profit in the second quarter. In addi- 
tion, the September figure was above 
the 1952 third quarter earnings of 
$1.19 on a smaller number of shares, 
lifting results for the first nine months 
close to the corresponding 1952 level. 
Sales volume of all finished liquid 
products this year is running seven 
per cent above the 1952 period. 


Public Service Electric & Gas B 

Now at 26, stock yields 6.1% from 
$1.60 paid annually. Construction 
expenditures for 1953 and 1954 will 
total around $91 million. Represent- 
ing the third equity offering in the 
last 18 months, 800,000 shares of 
common were sold to underwriters 
at $25.03 (net to company) on Octo- 
ber 21, and the following week $30 
million first mortgage bonds were sold 
to repay $30 million in temporary bank 
loans. Giving effect to this financing 
capitalization will consist of $336.8 
million of long term debt, 499,995 
shares of $100 par preferred stock, 
4,773,166 shares of $1.40 preference 
stock and 9,163,386 shares of ordi- 
nary common. Net income on the 
common for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1953 was reported as 
$1.99 vs. $1.87 in the like 1951-52 
period. 


Radio Corporation B 

Primary appeal of this semi-specu- 
lative stock, now at 23, is long term 
growth potential. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) Sales in the first nine months 
reached a record $609.4 million vs. 
$437.5 million in like period a year 
earlier, and profits rose to $1.62 a 
share from $1.10 in the previous 
period. Earlier earnings were ad- 
justed to give effect to an additional 
150,000 shares of outstanding stock 








sold (at 1734) to Chairman Sarnoff 
and President Folsom in > February 
1953, under a stock option agreement. 
On September 22, the two officers 
sold privately 112,500 shares at ap- 
proximately 2114. Sales were neces- 
sary because banks required repay- 
ment of loans originally made to pur- 
chase the stock. Sarnoff currently 
owns 30,000 shares and Folsom, 
13,000. 


Shell Oil B+ 

Stock of this integrated oil situation 
has longer term growth possibilities ; 
recent price 72. (Paid $3 in 1952; 
$2.25 plus 2% stock in 1953). Earn- 
ings for the quarter ended September 
30 advanced to $2.28 a common share, 
compared with $1.49 in the like 1952 
period, and results for the first nine 
months of this year equaled $6.05 a 
share vs. the $4.65 reported a year 
earlier. Higher sales and recent price 
increases have lifted this year’s 
profits, and the comparison with last 
year also reflects a long strike in the 
1952 second quarter. Average daily 
production of crude oil during the 
first nine months of this year was 13 
per cent above the corresponding 1952 
level, and sales of refined products 
and chemicals were also higher than 
in the previous year. 


U. S. Lines C 

Earnings have been sizable in re- 
cent years, and price of only 15 for 
the stock reflects the highly specula- 
tive nature of the industry. (Paid 
thus far in 1953, $1.50.) The com- 
pany’s decision to omit its usual 50- 
cent quarterly dividend was not an- 
ticipated since nine-month earnings 
($3.25 a common share) were suffi- 
cient to cover the payment by a good 
margin. The threat of a dock strike, 
a decline in freight business, lower 
earnings, and the withholding of sub- 
sidy payments by the United States 
Government combined to cause the 
omission. The U. S. Government 
owes the company about $19 million, 
but this is being withheld since the 
Comptroller General has: asked that 
U. S. Lines pay more for the super- 
liner United States than had been 
called for in its original contract. 
Ordinarily this money would be 
working capital, and without it the 
company has had to borrow from the 
banks. 
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Dollar Business Failures 


At 20-Year Peak 


Trade mortality rise reflects the increasing difficulties 


of many businesses to show a profit — but the 


figures do not signal another depression in the offing 


usiness failures are on the increase 

this year, whether one figures 
them on the basis of total or average 
liabilities, the total number of fail- 
ures or their number in relation to 
each 10,000 firms in business. As 
compared with 1952, any of these 
breakdowns is heading upward. 

In the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30 of this year, Dun & Bradstreet 
reported that 6,394 firms with liabili- 
ties of $276.5 million, an average of 
$43,250 each, went to the wall. This 
compared with 5,807 failures, liabili- 
ties of $206.1 million and an average 
of $35,490 per failure for the same 
period last year. In the first three 
quarters of 1953, 32 of every 10,000 
business concerns gave up the ghost 
vs. 29 last year. If the trend persists 
through the remainder of the year 
8,380 firms will have failed with lia- 
bilities of $380.2 million, compared 
with 7,611 mortalities and $283.3 mil- 
lion liabilities in all of 1952. 


A Look Back 


Liabilities this year will reach the 
highest level since 1933 when $457.5 
million in debts were listed by the 
19,859 firms which went under in 
that year—for an average of more 
than $23,000 each. The all-time high 
was set in 1932 when 154 of every 
10,000 firms collapsed with liabilities 
totaling $928.3 million. In the five 
depression years 1929-33, failure 
overtook 129,230 firms with liabili- 
ties exceeding $3.27 billion—an aver- 
age of just about 26,000 failures a 
year with liabilities of $25,000 each. 

Exceptionally large failures were 
responsible for the increases thus far 
this year in both total and average 
liabilities as compared with the same 
1952 period. Of this year’s casualties, 
22 had liabilities in excess of $1 mil; 
lion, eight more than in the same 
1952 nine months, and 531 others 
owed from $100,000 to $1 million 
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Business Failures Since 1929 
Liabilities 


Concerns in 


Year Failures (Thousands) Business 
1929.... 22,909 $483,252 2,212,779 
1930.... 26,355 668,282 2,183,008 
1931.... 28,285 736,310 2,125,288 
1932.... 31,822 928,313 2,076,580 
1933.... 19,859 457,520 1,960,701 
1934.... 12,091 333,959 1,973,900 
1935.... 12,244 310,580 1,982,905 
oe 9,607 203,173 2,009,935 
>. Fe 9,490 183,253 2,056,598 
1938.... 12,836 246,505 2,101,933 
1939.... 14,768 182,520 2,116,008 
1940.... 13,619 166,684 2,156,450 
1941.... 11,848 136,104 2,170,615 
eo ee 9,405 100,763 2,150,549 
1943.... 3,221 45,339 2,023,007 
1944... 1,222 31,660 1,855,033 
1945... 810 30,395 1,909,000 
ee 1,130 70,379 2,142,000 
by eee 3,476 221,048 2,405,000 
1948.... 5,252 310,566 2,550,000 
1949... 9,246 308,109 2,719,000 
1950... 9,162 248,283 2,687,000 
ce MEE 8,058 259,547 2,608,000 
a 7,611 283,314 2,675,958 
Nine months ended September 30: 

BPSS, os.» 5,807 $206,108 2,675,958 
6,394 276,528 2,691,432 





Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 





compared with 384 in that category 
a year ago. 

The greatest numerical increase, 
however, was in the lower brackets. 
The $25,000 to $100,000 classifica- 
tion of liabilities appears to have been 
having the hardest sledding, since it 
provided almost 27 per cent (1,696) 
of all failures during the nine months 
against less than 23 per cent (1,331) 
last year and less than 20 per cent 


(1,222) in the same 1951 period. In 
many instances these smaller failures 
were among the newer, postwar or- 
ganizations which had not been thor- 
oughly seasoned, or well established 
in their fields, and were plagued by 
lack of sufficient working capital to 
tide them over the rough spots. 

The rise, numerically and in liabili- 
ties, was pretty well distributed 
throughout the entire business fab- 
ric, but was irregular geographically. 
The South Atlantic and Pacific states 
were hit the hardest, but New Eng- 
land again went counter to the gen- 
eral trend, as it has the habit of do- 
ing. In the first nine months last 
year it was the only group to suf- 
fer an increase in failures, but this 
year it has recorded a sharp drop— 
from 538 to 472—while with the ex- 
ception of the East North Central 
area the rest of the country was reg- 
istering a steady increase in business 
wrecks. 

All five major business divisions 
suffered in the increase of business 
difficulties which found their way into 
the annals of commercial failures, 
with no changes in their relative posi- 
tions, although construction firm 
failures climbed 22 per cent to the 
highest level on record. Mortality 
was heaviest among general builders 
and building sub-contractors. All 
told, 749 construction firms are no 
longer in the active list. 


Retail Liabilities 


Retail trade provided just 50 per 
cent of the failures in the first nine 
months, with 3,206 of the 6,394 
total, but only 32 per cent of the lia- 
bilities, reflecting the normally small- 
er size of firms engaged in retailing. 
The average retail liability stood at 
$27,100. All in all, the retail picture 
is the most spotted of the five classi- 
fications. Food and liquor retailers, 
for instance, reported nine per cent 
fewer failures than in the 1952 period, 
but liabilities of $11.3 million vs. 
$10.4 million in 1952. Eating and 
drinking places, with ten per cent 
fewer failures, noted an 8.5 per cent 
rise in liabilities to $13.1 million. 
Automotive retailers with a 63 per 
cent increase in failures, from 230 
to 375, showed a rocket-like climb of 
180 per cent in liabilities to $12.6 
million. Retail furniture and furnish- 
ings also presented a doleful front 
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ith a 53 per cent rise in failures 
nnd a 148 per cent increase in lia- 
bilities to $19.4 million. 

All in all, the figures do not appear 
o warrant interpretation as forebod- 
ng a general depression. The gen- 
‘ral run are what normally might 
ye expected during a period of read- 
justment such as business has en- 
‘countered this year. While liabili- 
ties are headed for a 21-year peak, 
here has been no significant accelera- 
ion of the rate of increase in either 
iabilities or in the number of failures, 
and it is the latter that weighs heavi- 
est in assaying the situation. In 
the ten most recent weeks, failures 
have averaged 167 with an average 
for the year to date of 170 vs. 151 





Last of a Series 








in 1952 and 161 in 1951. Prior to 
the war years, when many wobbly 
concerns were helped through crisis 
after crisis, the annual toll of business 
concerns, as the tabulation indicates, 
has exceeded the 8,300 or so esti- 
mated total for this year. 

The amount of current liabilities, 
naturally, has no bearing on the 
amount that may be salvaged for 
creditors. Failures seldom wind up 
with losses of 100 per cent borne 
by the creditors. The term liabilities 
includes all accounts and notes pay- 
able, taxes, and all obligations, se- 
cured or otherwise held by banks, 
other institutions, suppliers, and so 
on. It ignores offsetting accounts. 

THE END 


How to Appraise 
A Common Stock 


Although usually less important than earnings, other 


factors such as dividends, capitalization and current 


finances should be examined by potential stock buyers 


ividend payments are, in pure 

theory, the principal if not the 
only reason for purchase of common 
stocks. But in this respect, as in 
others, practice departs rather widely 
from theory. Even neglecting specu- 
lative purchases motivated by the 
hope of profit from cyclical price 
movements or some special develop- 
ment such as an expected merger, 
many commitments are undertaken on 
grounds which have little relationship 
to dividend income. Those whose in- 
vestments are designed to provide 
long term growth of principal fre- 
quently pay little attention to cur- 
rent yield, partly because “growth” 
shares which are considered most at- 
tractive for this purpose frequently 
pay very small dividends. 


A Danger Signal 


Nevertheless, dividends cannot be 
ignored by any stock buyer. At the 
very least, he should endeavor to 
make sure that the issue he buys is 
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in no danger of a reduction in pay- 
ments, which would have an adverse 
effect on its price. If income is one 
of his major objectives, he will have 
an even greater interest in this sub- 
ject. Under such circumstances, he 
should inquire into the stability of 
the company’s disbursements in the 
past, particularly during periods of 
depressed business. A good record 
on this score during the past dozen 
years is not necessarily conclusive in 
view of the general prosperity which 
has prevailed, but a poor showing— 
unless there was a good reason for it 
which no longer obtains—is a danger 
‘signal. 

Even more important than the past 
record of payments is the coverage 
of current dividends by earnings, 
present and prospective. A yield far 
above that currently available on 
other issues of similar quality nearly 
always indicates that most investors 
consider maintenance of the current 
dividend rate to be questionable. Even 





though earnings exceed disburse- 
ments by a comfortable margin, a 
need for large capital expenditures 
may induce the directors to follow a 
conservative dividend policy. 

Capitalization is another factor de- 
serving consideration by the poten- 
tial investor. Obviously, a stock with 
no prior claims ranking ahead of it 
occupies the strongest possible posi- 
tion in this respect, and if there are 
such claims it is better for them to 
be represented by preferred stock 
than by bonds, and by non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock than by a cumu- 
lative issue. But it is not realistic 
to restrict purchases solely to issues 
with no prior claims. For one thing, 
this policy would unduly narrow the 
field of potential investments; fur- 
thermore, the existence of bonds or 
a preferred issue, if the capital thus 
obtained can earn the company a sum 
well above interest or preferred divi- 
dend requirements, is a decided asset 
rather than a liability. 

Thus, the only practical standard is 
one which requires the avoidance of 
the common shares of companies with 
excessively heavy senior capitaliza- 
tions. There is even an exception to 
this rule; speculative purchases for 
cyclical profit, made during an early 
stage of business recovery from a de- 
pression, will work out better if the 
stock has the benefit of a large lever- 
age factor due to the existence of 
substantial bond or preferred stock 
issues. 


Leverage Factor 


It should not. be forgotten, of 
course, that while a large leverage 
factor is an advantage during a period 
of reviving earnings, it is a serious 
handicap when profits are declining. 
And if senior issues are convertible 
into common, their presence may be 
disadvantageous even when earnings 
are advancing. 

The final major step in appraising 
a common stock is a thorough exam- 
ination of the company’s current 
financial position. This is important 
for a number of reasons. It may dic- 
tate dividend policy even though 
earnings are adequate; it certainly 
will dictate the scope of expansion 
or modernization plans which can be 
carried out without added financing. 
During recent years, corporate work- 

Please turn to page 31 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- « e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Sign of the Times 


[N ONE pay, the nation's 
daily news report contained the items 
that follow: ; 
® Cattlemen’s caravan to Washing- 
ton demands a minimum Federal 
price support of 90 per cent of parity 
on live cattle. 
® Nation seeks program to bolster 
domestic mining industry. 
® Government assures American Gas 
Association of rates that will not “im- 
poverish” gas utilities. 
® Professor tells the National Com- 
mercial Finance Conference, Inc., 
that the Administration will continue 
nation’s “easy money” policy or 
commit political suicide. Other notes 
were similar in tenor. All these were 
revealing evidences of the heavy 
pressures put on Government. Hav- 
ing tasted the heady wine of a 20-year 
inflationary policy, virtually all seg- 
ments of the economy appeared will- 
ing to endorse so-called corrective 
anti-inflationary measures for others 
but not for themselves. That phe- 
nomenon, of course, is familiar to 
students of history; it has happened 
before with unfailing precision. 

Significant from the investor’s 
standpoint is the current Govern- 
mental endeavor to temper infla- 
tionary activity, but with caution 
aimed at safeguarding the forces that 
make our economy go. ‘There are 
indications this undertaking may suc- 
ceed. Such a triumph would be as 
shining as victory in war. 


Impact on Profits 


AGAIN TURNING to the 
daily news report, this time of indus- 
trial management, it is heartening to 
note how many, though forecasting a 
dip in 1954 gross, anticipate the saine 
approximate profit next year as in 
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1953. Included in this group are 
Republic Steel Corporation, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., and the A. O. 
Smith Corporation, to mention a few. 
These companies benefit in one way 
or another from defense and view the 
passing of peak production with 
equanimity. Full capacity operation 
is costly production. A cutback in 
overtime coupled with expected re- 
lief in the form of a lessened tax bur- 
den will benefit stockholders. 

Less clear is the profit outlook of 
companies dependent on consumer 
buying. Lower defense production 
will reduce payrolls if not corporate 
profits. A by-product, incidentally, 
of the five-day week, fashioned 
originally to spread the work, has 
been the added leisure it has given 
families. As a built-in prop it has 
activated as well as distributed pur- 
chasing power. Major industries 
that have profited from this develop- 
ment include the automobile and con- 
struction classifications. Longer 
week-ends encourage rural living. 


Stronger Than Fiction 


[NpustRy LEADERS who 
attended the FINANCIAL WorLpD’s 
Annual Report Awards Banquet 
apparently felt, judging from after- 
dinner comments, that Wayne A. 
Johnston, president of the [Illinois 
Central Railroad, contributed a valu- 
able service as the principal speaker 
of the evening. The mid-westerner 


whose railroad captured the Best-of- 


All-Industry Gold Oscar for its 1952 
report harked back to the days when 
all business management men were 
suspect; “robber barons,” no _ less. 
He contrasted that situation with the 
present in which the company official 
receives proper recognition for citi- 
zenship and due respect for integrity. 
In this progression, he gave credit to 
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the conscientious efforts of business 
to place the facts of industrial life 
before the public and cited the role of 
the Annual Report as of major im- 
portance. It has answered the foes of 
capitalism. Not by rhetoric, but sim- 
ply by showing the profit made from 
business by customers, workers, lend- 
ers and owners. 

For many years, the advocates of 
state socialism have attacked the 
profit motive which has generated the 
momentum to provide unparalleled 
prosperity in the United States. Not 
until comparatively recently has 
American industry, though outstand- 
ingly successful in selling its prod- 
ucts and services, endeavored to sell 
itself. Good corporate reporting has 
helped and progress has been rapid. 
In achieving it, at the cost of time 
and work, the wisdom is again illus- 
trated in the saw, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Indeed, it has been 
demonstrated also that “Truth is 
stronger than fiction.” 


Sears’ Measuring Rod 


Bic MEN often can be 
identified by their readiness to admit 
mistakes. The same rule applies to 
big businesses. As an example, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company may be 
cited. Twice in nearly 50 years this 
leading mail order house has en- 
deavored to sell automobiles. Twice 
it has given up the venture. Its 
latest was the Allstate car. In both 
excursions into the automotive field, 
the first of which was terminated in 
1912, the experiment was strictly 
limited in scope and losses were 
negligible. Many reasons could be 
advanced for either reverse. But 
stockholders will appreciate the simple 
measuring rod used by Sears’ man- 
agement: “We couldn’t give cus- 
tomers a good enough value.” 
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“Making Figures Come to Life 


A digest of the address of acceptance of the Gold Oscar of Industry 
awarded for the best 1952 annual report at FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
Awards Banquet, October 26, 1953, Hotel Statler, New York 


By Wayne A. Johnston : 


President, Illinois Central Railroad 


am delighted, because a tremen- 
| dous honor has been given the 
Illinois Central Railroad. I am also 
amazed, as any of you would for your 
annual report to be singled out among 
all the reports issued each year by 
American commerce and industry, 
many of them truly significant docu- 
ments of business. Yet, despite the 
pride I feel in our good fortune, I 
also feel more than a little humble. 
The efforts of thousands of talented 
men and women are put forth each 
year to tell the story of American 
business life, and I can only conclude 
that the Good Lord must have smiled 
on our efforts to bring us this rec- 
ognition. 

We were invited to join a very 
select circle when we were asked to 
cdimb up on the same cloud with 
Monsanto and the Erie and General 
Motors and Standard of New Jersey 
and Marquette Cement and all the 
others who already have received the 
Gold Oscar. It is mighty pleasant to 
be riding on the same cloud with all 
these good customers and friends. 

We are all aware of the improve- 
ments that have been made in annual 
reports in recent years. I believe we 
are equally aware that this improve- 
ment in large part has been stimulated 
by FrNANCIAL Wor Lp. 

Fundamentally, the annual report 
is an accounting of the stewardship 
of management to the owners of the 
business. This is and will remain its 
main purpose, yet the annual report 
has come to mean much more. These 
teports collectively are a record of 
America at work. They tell the story 
of each company’s place in the mar- 
velously complex activity that we call 
the American free-enterprise system. 

When we issue our annual reports, 
we have an obligation to the economic 
system under which we live to strike 
a blow for profits. Our enemies in the 
world denounce profits as evil. Yet 
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Wayne A. Johnston (left) receives "Gold 
Oscar" for best 1952 annual report in all of 
industry from Dr. Charles Allen Thomas 
(right), president of Monsanto Chemical 
Company, last year's top award winner. 


the profit system is at the heart of 
all that we are, all that we have. Our 
good fortune in America can be 
traced to our fertile soil, our deep 
mines, the discoveries of our scien- 
tists and the quick minds of our in- 
ventors. But it also has to be traced 
to something more, and that is the 
factor the Romans called “profectus,” 
meaning to progress, to profit. 

That’s right, profit and progress 
come from the same root word. They 
grow from one seed, the seed that 
grows into jobs, homes, food and hap- 
piness for all of us. So let us tell the 
profit-system story, and tell it with 
all the fiidelity and all the integrity 
we can command. 

Enormous progress has been made 
by American business in the produc- 
tion of goods and in the distribution 
of those goods and in every other 
phase of business activity. Has the 
story of the stewardship of that. com- 
pany matched this progress? 

I believe that the answer is “‘yes,” 
the story is being better told all the 
time. We are learning to get away 
from stilted and archaic language. We 
are learning to find the simplest terms 
that will illuminate the complex trans- 


-actions of finance. More and more 


people are becoming the owners of 
our business concerns, and not all of 
them have been initiated into the mys- 
tic cult of the accountant. We are 
making real progress in using charts 
and graphs to make figures come to 
life. We have better pictures, better 
presswork. We have put to work the 
skill of the company accountant and 
the public relations officer and the 
account executive and the printer. 
Through their combined efforts, the 


' so-called dry facts of business have 


been translated into a vigorous story. 

All of us are conscious of the 
change in the political climate, and it 
is a delightful change in the weather, 
if you will permit the observation. 
The good conduct of business, its 
greater awareness of the social impli- 
cations of all that business does, and 
the better reporting we are giving 
to the public about ourselves are re- 
sponsible in no small part for this 
change. The apologetic attitude of the 
depression years is gone. We no 
longer have to wince at the criticism 
of robber barons and rugged individu- 
alists. They were the dinosaurs in the 
evolution of business. 

Today, American business is aware 
of its obligation to the general wel- 
fare and to the social needs of our 
people. In turn, the American public 
gives more and more evidence of un- 
derstanding the problems of business. 
It seems to have greater sympathy 
with business concerns and business- 
men over the heavy tax load they 
bear. It disapproves of many of the 
restrictions government has laid upon 
business. In short, the American pub- 
lic doesn’t start looking for the devil’s 
tail as soon as it sees a businessman. 

Can we claim for our annual re- 
ports that they have brought about 
this blessed transformation? No, of 
course not. But if they have helped 
even a little bit—and I believe they 
have helped more than a little—they 
are worth the effort put into them. 

Again, I want to express our great 
appreciation for this marvelous com- 
pliment to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. We appreciate what the Gold 
Oscar stands for. We accept it with 
a full awareness of the role which all 
of us together have to play in creat- 
ing a finer nation not only for our- 
selves but for those who will come 
after us. 
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Good Showings Made 
By Plant Food Makers 


Postwar years have been prosperous ones for agricultural chemi- 
cal companies. But business is highly cyclical, and a few lean 


farm years would cut earnings sharply below recent high levels 


dBase sales of commercial fer- 
tilizer in the year ended June 30 
last increased slightly over the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Despite some- 
what higher costs, dollar sales and 
earnings also showed moderate im- 
provement. While developments in 
the field of agriculture point to some 
falling off in fertilizer sales and profits 
in the months ahead, no serious set- 
back appears in prospect. For one 
thing, curtailment of acreage for cer- 
tain crops means more intensive cul- 
tivation of the acreage actually 
planted to such crops, and in most 
cases the remainder of the land will 
very likely be diverted to the grow- 
ing of other products. All of which 
suggests that fertilizer usage should 
hold up fairly well. 

Of themselves, fertilizer sales in the 
first few months of the crop year, 
which begins July 1, are none too de- 
pendable indicators of what may lie 
ahead in the way of fertilizer demand. 
Normally, the July-December months 
account for only about one-fourth of 
the full year’s volume. Earnings de- 
pend on sales volume and the margin 
of profit. However, general economic 
surveys, business forecasts, the trend 
of farm prices and of farmers’ net 
income, and the extent to which mar- 
keting quotas and planting restric- 
tions may be imposed by the Agricul- 
ture Department, provide a reason- 
ably good idea of prospective demand 
for fertilizer. 

Until recently, among accepted 
criteria of the fertilizer sales trend 
were the monthly tabulations and 
comparisons of fertilizer tax tag sales 
in the cotton, Middle Western and 
West Coast states. Their number has 
been dwindling, however, and the 
tabulations are losing much of their 
significance. During the 1952-53 crop 
year 14 states still issued reports, but 
since the end of June, Indiana and 
Missouri have revised their laws and 
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have discontinued the monthly sum- 
maries. California and several of the 
Southern states have been slow to 
make data available, and Virginia 
makes only quarterly reports. 

At the end of September, tax tag 
sales reports for August were avail- 
able from only seven states and only 
ten had reported for July. So far as 
tabulated, tag sales for the first two 
months of the crop year represented 
only 371,000 tons. This compared 
with 362,000 tons for the same states 
in July and August last year although 
tax tags sold in all 14 of the states 
which reported for the two-month 
period represented 861,000 tons of 
fertilizer. 

December 15 the nation’s cotton 
planters will vote on whether to ac- 
cept the Agriculture Department’s 
proposed 17.9 million acre planting 
allotment and a ten-million bale mar- 
keting quota for the 1954 crop. A 
two-third affirmative vote is neces- 
sary. Planters are expected to ap- 
prove, since rejection would bring a 
sharp drop in- the support price for 
1954 cotton. This year’s crop was 
grown on 24.6 million acres, but it is 
safe to assume other crops will be 
planted on any acreage taken out of 
cotton, and little change will be noted 
in the over-all use of fertilizer. Re- 
strictions on wheat acreage and pos- 
sibly on other crops will bring similar 
shifts in plantings. 





Currently, fertilizer manufacturers 
look for a modest decline in the use 
of their product, but mainly because 
the prospective drop in farm income 
this year may lop as much as $13 
billion from gross receipts, though 
possibly somewhat less from net farm 
income since prices for a number of 
items contributing to costs have 
been easing off also (FW, Sept. 30). 
Since fertilizer makers’ activities are 
more or less diversified, sales vol- 
ume and earnings will not be fully 
dependent upon their share of the 
farmer’s dollar. 

The business naturally is highly 
cyclical. The leading interests gener- 
ally profit well in times of general 
business activity and satisfactory agri- 
cultural conditions and crop prices. 
American Agricultural Chemical, best 
rated among the leaders, is now 
rounding out its 20th consecutive 
year as a dividend payer, and merits 
consideration in a_ well-diversified 
portfolio of the businessman’s type. 

Only slightly less substantial are 
the shares of Davison Chemical, and 
International Minerals & Chemicals 
which have fairly well defined growth 
characteristics. Tennessee Corpora- 
tion, originally (and still) a copper 
and sulphuric acid producer, occu- 
pies somewhat of an intermediate 
position in the fertilizer industry. 
Dividends on Virginia-Carolina’s pre- 
ferred stock are $73.50 in arrears and 
recapitalization is probable. The com- 
mon stock carries no appeal. 

A newcomer to the New York 
Stock Exchange (June 1, 1953) is 
Smith-Douglass. Long closely held, 
it represents a consolidation with the 
Coronet Phosphate Company, just a 
year ago, and the acquisition last 
April of the San Jacinto Chemical 
Company. The shares lack seasoning 
and sufficient earning history to war- 
rant recommendation at this time. 


The Principal Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Years Cilio) ~ -*Dividends~ Recent 

Company Ended: 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 $1953 Price 
Amer, Agri. Chem..... June 30 $53.5 $61.3 $6.17 $6.45 $4.50 $3.75 58 
Davison Chemical ..... June 30 §=649.5 56.6 3.24 3.27 1.50 1.12% 37 
Intl’ Min. & Chem.....June 30 84.6 888 2.90 2.87 1.60 1.20 32 
Smith-Douglass July 31 30.2 e37.2 £1.78 2.26 c 1.20 16 
Tennessee Corp’n..... Dec. 31 54.7 a33.6 4.37 b2.38 2.30 1.50 40 
Va.-Carolina Chem....June 30 77.7 82.1 481 5.12 None gNone 17 





*Calendar years. +Declared or paid to October 28. a—Six months ended June 30 vs. $29.1 million 
in 1952 veriod. b—Six months ended June 30 vs. $2.20 in 1952 period. c—Paid 1/40 share of 5% 
preferred. e—Includes San Jacinto Chemical Co, for three months, Coronet Phosphate Co., 12 months. 
f{—Adjusted for 60-to-1 split, August 1952. g——Preferred stock in arrears. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Price movements of recent years suggest possibility of a 


major and probably permanent change in character of stock 


market action, strongly favoring investment grade issues 


During the past generation, the stock market 
has sprung radical surprises on its followers on sev- 
eral occasions. Prior to the mid-twenties, no reason- 


able person would have entertained the possibility - 


that large numbers of issues would ever sell at 30, 
40 or even 50 times earnings, as they did a few 
years later. It would have seemed equally unlikely 
that they could sell at levels falling short of annual 
earning power per share for reasonably prosperous 


years, as they did in 1932. 


Until 1946, it was taken for granted that com- 
mon shares as a group could nearly always be 
expected to move in the same direction as the broad 
trends in corporate earnings, but the following three 
years witnessed a decided drop in equity quotations 
while profits soared to all-time peaks. The extent of 
the undervaluation existing at the 1949 low was, in 
a way, quite as extreme as in 1932, for never before 
under even moderately prosperous conditions had 
stock yields been so attractive in relation to those 
obtainable from bonds, nor had stock prices borne 
such a conservative relationship to earnings. 


During the past two years, another major 
change has taken place in market action, and there 
are good grounds for believing that this may be a 
permanent phenomenon. This change has been the 
increasing disparity, to a degree never witnessed 
before, in the relative movements of investment 
grade issues and speculative low-priced shares. At 
its September low (from which very little recovery 
has taken place to date), the Standard & Poor’s 
price index covering the latter catgory had declined 
by 29 per cent from its October 1951 high to the 
lowest point since July 1950, only a year after the 
bull market began. But the S&P index of high grade 
common stocks has just set a new all-time peak. 


To some extent, this difference in performance 
can be ascribed to the increasing conservatism 
of investors worried about a possible slackening 
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tendency in business activity. This cautious atti- 
tude has undoubtedly been a factor during recent 
months, but some other explanation must be found 
for the disparity in relative price movements in 
late 1951 and most of 1952. A reasonable explana- 
tion is available, and if accepted it must be con- 
sidered to possess significance for the future as 
well as the past. 


This is the change, gradual and more or less 
independent of medium term market and business 
prospects, which has taken place in the objectives of 
the typical stock buyer. Short term traders have by 
no means disappeared, and there are still plenty 
of people who seek cyclical profits over a period 
of many months, but individual buyers are much 
more interested in long term investment and much 
less disposed to undertake speculation than were 
their counterparts of twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. 


In addition, institutional buying now plays a 
far larger part in making the market than ever 
before. Such purchasers do not care to risk other 
people’s money in questionable situations or non- 
dividend payers, and while they have no over- 
whelming objection to business cycle equities under 
appropriate conditions, the climate of the past sev- 
eral years has not been favorable to such issues. 


Despite the mushroom growth of mutual 
funds and pension funds in recent years, there is 
room for a huge additional growth in institutional 
buying, particularly from pension funds and life 
insurance companies; the common stock holdings 
of the latter are still negligible. Broader distribu- 
tion of individual income will continue to attract 
new stock buyers who, like institutions, will tend 
to buy good stocks and hold them. Thus, top grade 
issues may well be undervalued in relation to specu- 
lative shares even at present prices. 

Written October 29, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Car Stocks Plentiful 


For nearly four months a sustained high rate 
of new car deliveries to dealers has kept retail 
stocks above the one month’s supply which usually 
is considered normal. For the first nine months of 
this year factory sales were nearly 60 per cent 
above the corresponding 1952 level, and the aver- 
age dealer inventory on October 1 stood at 12.3 
cars vs. 7.2 a year earlier, and a normal average 
of about ten. The unhealthy state of the retail 
market is a harbinger of fewer cars to be produced 
next year, with some Detroit estimates placing the 
1954 total as low as five million. Through the first 
42 weeks of this year, more than 5.2 million cars 
were turned out, 54 per cent over the same 1952 
period, and it is expected that another million will 
be added during the last ten weeks. 

The year has been marked by a sizable increase 
in General Motors’ share of the total market. As 
of September 30, GM had accounted for about 47 
per cent of the total output vs. 43 per cent a year 
earlier. Ford and Chrysler combined had about 
43.5 per cent vs. 43.6 per cent for the first nine 
months of last year. Among the half-dozen sur- 
viving independents, Packard is the only one to 
have improved its relative situation so far this year. 


Auto Industry Mergers 

Because of the return of a full-scale buyers’ mar- 
ket and the impending battle for supremacy be- 
tween Ford and Chevrolet both the independent car 
manufacturers and the “Big Three” are looking 
upon merger possibilities with renewed interest. 
Chrysler’s purchase of Briggs’ auto body plants is 
the latest development along this line, and the for- 
mer’s rumored interest in Mack Trucks probably 
sparked the recent rise in Mack common. Kaiser 
Motors acquired the physical assets of Willys-Over- 
land several months ago, and General Motors is 
now dickering with Kaiser for all or a substantial 
part of the latter’s Willow Run plant. Meanwhile, 
Nash and Hudson are reported talking over terms 
of a possible “marriage,” and Packard is also 
looked upon as a likely merger candidate. 


Utilities Expanding 

The nation’s electric utilities are continuing to 
expand their facilities at a rapid pace to meet grow- 
ing domestic and industrial power requirements. 
Utility generating capacity is likely to reach 92 mil- 
lion kilowatts by the end of this year compared 
with 63 million kw in 1950, and the expansion 
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goal for 1955 set by Government planners is 116 
million kw. Power and light officials look for dol- 
lar volume of the industry to climb from $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1953 to $13 billion by 1963. 

The present expansion program, although ambi- 
tious, is necessitated by rising consumer demand. 
For example, average residential use of electricity 
climbed to 2,169 kilowatt hours annually in 1952 
vs. 1,022 in 1942. As for future growth possibili- 
ties, a Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
official points out that when each one of the sys- 
tem’s 450,000 customers adds a 100-watt bulb, it 
boosts the company’s load by 45,000 kw. 


Record Candy Sales 


On the basis of eight months’ figures, Commerce 
Department analysts forecast a total of more than 
$1 billion sales for candy manufacturers this year, 
which would mean a new dollar record. Sales in 
1952 were $992 million. Manufacturers’ shipments 
are expected to show an increase of about 30 mil- 
lion pounds or 1.1 per cent over 1952 volume, but 
the anticipated total of 2.7 billion pounds won’t 
quite equal the record 2.8 billion sold in 1944 when 
the Armed Forces were taking more than 20 per 
cent of industry output. 


Department Store Sales 


Department store volume in recent weeks has 
been running behind year-earlier results, with busi- 
ness off as much as five per cent during the first 
half of October. The recent dip, following declines 
during September, has reduced the year-to-year 
gain from four per cent at about September 1 to 
only two per cent as of mid-October. One factor 
responsible has been the warm weather which has 
retarded apparel sales. During the October 17 
week, for example, temperatures in New York aver- 
aged five degrees above normal while a year earlier 
the area was experiencing a cold wave. 

In coming weeks, retail trade will have to con- 
tend with lagging factory employment, which de- 
clined in September compared with a rise of nearly 
1.3 million a year earlier, and September was the 
second straight month in which non-farm employ- 
ment failed to show its usual seasonal gains. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association asserts 
nevertheless that department store managers feel 
they will beat last year’s record Christmas business 
by as much as five per cent although “careful 


advance planning and aggressive promotion will be 
needed to turn the trick.” 
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Civilian Atomic Power Nearer 


The Atomic Energy Commission’s selection of 
Westinghouse Electric to construct an atomic re- 
actor capable of producing electricity on a large 
scale is a landmark in the history of nuclear-gen- 
erated power. The reactor, or “atomic furnace,” 
will have a capability of 60,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, sufficient to supply the power needs of a 
good-sized city. The reactor is expected to be oper- 
ating within three or four years, located near one 
of the Commission’s gaseous diffusion plants. The 
AEC, for the present, has apparently ruled out dual- 
purpose reactors to produce both plutonium and 
power, such as that recently proposed by General 
Electric. But other civilian atomic power projects 
are likely to be undertaken in the near future, in 
keeping with the Commission’s stated intention of 


exploring other promising avenues of approach to 
nuclear electric power. 


Rubber Prices Slide 


With Far Eastern supplies pressing on the mar- 
ket and stocks rising in both producing areas and 
consumers’ hands, the price of natural rubber con- 
tinues to slide off, with spot ribbed smoked sheets 
No. 1, barely steady at just a shade above the 
20-cent level in New York. World production in 
August totaled 147,500 long tons with consumption 
placed at 112,500 tons by the International Rub- 
ber Group. These latest figures bring eight months 
production this year to 1,125,000 long tons and 
consumption to 1,032,500 tons. American manu- 
facturers increased their usage of natural rubber 
in the first nine months this year 30.7 per cent over 
the same period of 1952, consuming a total of 421,- 
038 tons vs. 322,197 tons. Meanwhile proportionate 
use of synthetic rubber is receding, only 4,1 per 
cent more having been used this year than last, 
though it still makes up 60 per cent of the total. 


Metal Curbs Continued 


There will be no change—through the first 1954 
quarter, at least—in the Defense Materials System 
of allotting steel, copper and aluminum for direct 
defense needs, and for spreading military and 
atomic energy program orders among all mills. 
Allotments for the first quarter show, however, a 
sharp scaling down from fourth quarter allotments: 
a drop of 20 per cent for steel to 1.47 million tons, 
of 23 per cent for copper to 167.3 million pounds, 
and of 18 per cent for aluminum to 203.6 million 
pounds. The allotments call for set-asides at mills 
of only between ten and 20 per cent of current 
production, after allowing for increases of up to 20 
per cent in the allotments to cover so-called “B” 
products and reserves. 


Corporate Briefs 


B. F. Goodrich has opened a $2 million addition 
to its Los Angeles tire and tube plant. 

General Foods had record sales for the six months 
ended September 30, a 9 per cent increase over the 
like 1952 period attributable to greater unit volume, 
not higher prices. 

Standard Oil of Ohio has resumed full scale drill- 
ing operations in the Spraberry trend of Texas after 
curtailing activities last year. Four big producing 
wells have been completed. 

Republic Steel has completed plans for a 20 per 
cent increase in the stainless steel rolling capacity 
of its Massilon, Ohio, works. 

Caterpillar Tractor will build (in Denver) its 
ninth regional parts depot. 

Julius Kayser sold its Australian subsidiary to 
a British firm for $2 million. 

Nedicks Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of Na- 
tional Phoenix Industries, will open 12 new units 
in New York, bringing total number of stores 


to 116. 
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SELECTED ISSUES | 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the \ 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 

the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 214s, 1972-67........... 96 2.78% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.14 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.80 Not 


Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961......... 94 3.42 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SR akc cies panascon co 0s 92 3.55 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 94 3.37 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 86 3.35 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975...... 91 3.34 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 99 3.33 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 99. 357 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............... 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 101 4.46 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 101 4.95 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 81 6.17 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $165 41 49% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 225 100 20 5.0 
Dow WQMUGAL 6.00655 s50s050% *0.80 *100 36 28 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *120 35 46 
General Electric .............. 3.00 400 79 5.1 
ee Ce 240 205 57 46 
Int'l Business Machines........ *400 *4.00 230 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 #225 30: §60 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 150 69 356 
United Air Hines 53s sack. 1350 2:50.23 2.65 
CON I Sac cnc sce on 200: 1:50: | --36.° "S56 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 154 58% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 60 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 40 76.0 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 43 5.6 
bo errr aa 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 5.00 62 8.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 300 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 38 +58 
Pacific Lighting ...:.......... 3.00 3.25 65 6.2 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 3.00 50 60 
Safeway Stores «24. . casas ivan 240 240 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum ...........05. 200 2.25 34 6.6 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 37 54 
Sterling Drug ................ 2.00 150 34 589 
Teen CORT. 6. sh ckinees <5 3.00 340 55 62 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 6.00 600 105 5.7 
eee Pee 4h 3h eos 400 350 4 7.8 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 23 74 
West Penn Electric ........... 265...145 .%,. 63 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 





Aad IG ois oe daiccartnsien $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 3.00 51 78 
Cluett, Peabody .............. 2.00 150 32 63 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 200 41 49 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 26 7.7 
General Motors ............... 400 300 59 68 
Glidden Company ............ a2 a0, oe. | de 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 66 7. 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 60 6.7 
Simmons Company............ 250 250 30 6.7 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 225 44 68 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0.75 21 48 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 225 34 88 
UB, SRR NE ose RE iin PEA 3.00 3.00 38 7.9 
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Washington Newsletter 





Treasury and Capitol Hill experts disagree on taxes—Greater 
deductions for working women and ‘teen-agers urged— 


Great Atlantic & Pacific anti-trust suit settlement due soon 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There’s a 
difference between the way the ex- 
perts at the Treasury and those on 
Capitol Hill approach their tax stud- 
ies. At the Treasury, they’re ob- 
sessed with finding revenue. At the 
Hill, that point is treated more 
lightly, though not ignored. The more 
interesting question is what kinds of 
tax relief should be granted. It will 
be entertaining to watch how findings 
are combined into one or several bills. 

Congressmen are talking, among 
other things, about relief for recipi- 
ents of dividends and interest: the 
phrase “double taxation” recurs. 
There may be some attempts at least 
to put such collections on a par with 
earned income, which is subject to 
various deductions. One notion is to 
provide a flat exemption, say of the 
first $200. Another is to allow a per- 
centage deduction of, say, 10 per 
cent. Comparisons between Treasury 
collections and estimated interest and 
dividend payments suggest that the 
Government’s loss wouldn’t be great: 
small checks and savings bank book 
accruals aren’t always reported. 

If there’s to be any allowance at all, 
the flat exemption probably will be 
preferred for obvious reasons. From 
a political standpoint, the percentage 
method favors the rich too much. 
Moreover, since the rich can easily 
be policed by Revenue Bureau audits, 
a percentage deduction would prob- 
ably involve a greater actual loss of 
revenue to the Treasury. Finally, flat 
exemptions are simplest for those 
who must study the tax returns. 


Congressmen come’ up with 
scores of proposals for such small 
changes, all helpful to taxpayers 
rather than the Treasury. They’re 
also talking about a big one: to give 
companies greater discretion in tak- 
ing depreciation. They have records 
of cases in which depreciation is still 
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taken on equipment which was out- 
moded long ago. Those who sell 
equipment, naturally, strongly sup- 
port such a change, which would 
bring business to them. 


Some of the suggested changes 
would involve family life. There’s one 
which has been demanded for years, 
but somehow never put through: to 
allow additional expense deductions 
for women who work. These would 
include the wages of houseworkers 
and baby-sitters. Except the Treas- 
ury, which always needs the money, 
nobody has ever opposed any of this. 
Evidently, some eloquent women re- 
cently worked hard at getting con- 
verts in Congress. 

Another suggested change may 
aggravate (or relieve) difficulties be- 
tween parents and ‘teen-age children. 
Congressmen are talking about 
changing the treatment of children’s 
earnings. At present, an afternoon 
newspaper route or a summer job 
endangers the parents’ allowance for 
a dependent. Notwithstanding beliefs 
about the salutary effects of work, 
there’s a good reason to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of sons and daugh- 
ters. All this may be smoothed over. 

On the other hand, ’teen-agers do 
not now fill out the tax forms. The 
bill preserving the father’s allowance 
would also require the son to declare 
his income and pay on it. Afternoon 
earnings, fortunately, wouldn’t get 
into the surtax brackets. 


On the production side, it’s fore- 
cast, the dairy business will continue 
to flourish. There will be greater out- 
put than the farmers can sell as whole 
milk. Consequently there should be a 
lot of butter. Secretary Benson will 
have to decide at the peak of the 
season whether to continue buying 
it at about 80 cents. Congressmen 
don’t believe that his feelings on the 









subject cast any light on what the 
Department will do. 


People have the impression that 
frozen foods have deeply cut into the 
old fashioned produce business, which 
presumably will gradually become ob- 
solete. It’s also vaguely supposed 
that there’s practically no promotion 
in fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
impressions are wrong. Frozen food 
has expanded fast but it’s still a neg- 
ligible part of the whole industry. 

A Census Bureau’s manufacturers’ 
survey shows that new plant and 
equipment for the food industry in 
1952 totaled $527 million. Of this, 
canning, freezing and preserving in- 
volved only $70 million. Meanwhile 
the fresh produce business also adds 
continually to its equipment, with 
such things as vacuum cooling plants 
for lettuce, refrigerated trains, and 
refrigeration equipment in the stores. 

A visit to any supermarket will dis- 
pel the notion that only frozen foods 
are promoted. You'll find the equiva- 
lents for brand names for apples, cab- 
bage, and even potatoes, plus the 
usual displays. Produce men attend 
classes to learn about color display, 
icing, packaging, etc. Growers con- 
tinually experiment with improved 
species. 


Settlement of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company anti-trust suit 
will be along the lines of the com- 
pany’s original offer. It will agree to 
stop doing various things, which it 
hasn’t been doing for years, but which 
are mentioned in the complaint. It’s 
said that the decree will not force any 
important changes in present methods 
of doing business. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated,on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 


$1.121/4 per share om the 
414% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 1953 tostock- 
holders of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 442% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954tostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Dec. 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 9, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “‘A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 3, 1953, to stockholders of 


record Nov. 9, 1953. 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On October 20, 1953, a quar- 
terly dividend of fifty cents per share 
in U. S. currency was declared on the 
no par value shares of this Company 
payable December 5, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business October 30, 1953. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
October 20, 1953 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products ... 

Lumping of brown and confection- 
ers sugars, long an industry problem, 
is believed to have been licked by 
American Sugar Refining Company 
by means of a new Stay-Soft package 
which the company is using for its 
Domino brand—the pack makes use 
of a special waxed liner bag which, 
when folded properly, forms a protec- 
tive seal and helps keep the contents 
soft. ... Odakite Products, Inc., has 
revised its 28-page handbook, What 
To Use for Dairy Cleaning—written 
for executives concerned with dairy 
sanitation problems, the booklet cov- 
ers recent developments such as in- 
place and hot-spray cleaning. 
Forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., will be held November 9-11 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City—while the first day’s 
meetings will be for GMA members 
only, the other sessions will be open 
to the public. ... The banana peel 
now gets an assist from Bakelite poly- 
ethylene film in protecting the banana 
on its journey from Central and 
South American farms to American 
retailers—the film, formed into sacks 
large enough to hold a banana bunch, 


prevents scarring and bruising during 
transshipment and allows the fruit to 
ripen more uniformly in jobbers’ 
plants; it is being used by United 
Fruit Company and Standard Fruit 
& Steamship Company. 


Packaging... 

Forty-eight factors should be con- 
sidered by those who would have a 
consumer product package that will 
do its job 100 per cent, says Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Plastic 
Division—these standards have been 
incorporated into a handy Consumer 
Package Evaluator which Monsanto 
offers interested persons who would 
like to rate their own package against 
the par values they propose. .. . Hints 
on packaging with aluminum foil are 
offered by Reynolds Metals Company 
in a new 30-page packaging manual— 
illustrated, it’s entitled Protective 
Packaging With Aluminum Foil... . 
Corrugated paper boxes are about to 
replace the familiar and traditional 
wooden keg that has been used for 
shipment of nails, screws and similar 
items of hardware — developed by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, the 
new Hevi-Duty box offers savings in 
storage space and shipping weight. 











1954 Chrysler 
Has More 
Power 


A new 235-horsepower 
FirePower V-8 engine 
highlights the introduc- 
tion of the Chrysler for 
1954 in five models with 
a total of 20 body styles. 
In the photo are two 
models from the New 
Yorker Deluxe series, 
which offers a fully auto- 
matic transmission and 
power brakes as standard 
equipment. Power steer- 
ing and air conditioning 
are optional. 
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Plastics... 


The glove in the photo has wash- 
board-type ribs to make it easy to do 
light laundry in 
the wash basin 
at home or in a 
hotel room 
while traveling 
—called the 
Rub - A - Dub- 
Mit, it is made 
of Bakelite 
plastic and is 
available in 
yellow, green, 
blue and pink; 
distributed by 
Dean Vail Corporation, it is being 
sold by department, hardware and 
variety chain stores. . . . A three- 
inch diameter plastic pipe line extend- 
ing more than nine miles is now de- 
livering oil from the Williston Oil 
Basin to a tank car siding on the 
Great Northern Railway in Poplar, 
Montana—said to be the longest plas- 
tic line of its kind on record, the Ten- 
ite butyrate pipe is owned by Plastic 
Service Lines, Inc. ... A book of 
Alphabetics produced by Colorforms 
helps pre-school and first grade chil- 
dren learn the alphabet—included in 
the game are basic letter parts which 
enable youngsters to build individual 
letters, and whole letters for word 
building ; these parts and letters are 
made of Krene plastic, and will ad- 
here to any glossy surface without 
the use of an adhesive. 





Rub-A-Dub-Mit 


Rubber... 


Marking the fifteenth anniversary 
of the introduction of the winter auto- 
mobile tire, General Tire & Rubber 
Company has announced a new ver- 
sion of its Winter-Cleat—the cleats 
on this improved tire are deeper than 
previous models, measuring over half 
an inch deep.... Minnesota Rubber 
& Gasket Company has published an 
82-page encyclopedia on the processes 
and standards used in the production 
of molded rubber components—plas- 
tic bound, the 814 x 11-inch publica- 
tion is titled A Graphic Impression 
of Minnesota Rubber; it is being sold 
for $4 per copy to partially cover pub- 
lication cost.... A rubber pendulum 
molded from Hycar American rubber 
helps to maintain hydraulic suction in 
Chance Vought Aircraft’s latest Navy 
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jet fighter, the F7U-3 Cutlass—the 
material from which the pendulum is 
molded withstands the deteriorating 
effects of hydraulic fluid, which would 
cause ordinary rubber to swell and 
lose its flexibility... .. B. F. Good- 
rich predicts that its sales of inflatable 
swimming pools for children will be 
double that of the current year, and 
has placed production of Koroseal 
play ponds on a year-’round basis as 
it reaches out for a large share of the 


estimated $75 million market that will 


exist for this product in 1954—two 
new sizes, 36 and 42 inch diameters, 
will be in next year’s line for the two 
to eleven-year-old age group. 


Odds & Ends... 

A westward extension of the radio- 
telephone service available on the 
New York Central’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited trains now makes it 
possible for passengers anywhere 
along the New York-Chicago route to 
place telephone calls while enroute— 
since the fall of 1948, when the serv- 
ice was first introduced, passengers 
could place calls only while traveling 
the New York-Buffalo leg of the 
journey. ... A Personal Investment 
Account for the Professional Man is 
the title of a ten-page booklet pub- 
lished by Wellington Company for 
distribution by dealers handling its 
Wellington Fund—the booklet points 
a way for investors to conserve prin- 
cipal, derive reasonable income and 
secure profits. ... K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airline has a new gimmick in 
travel called the Bonus Plan—under 
the Rome Bonus, for example, the 
purchaser of a round trip ticket to 
that city can also visit 16 other cities 
at no extra cost.... Sheaffer Pen 
Company’s low-price Craftsman and 
Cadet fountain pens provide a choice 
of 16 interchangeable points — the 
pens also feature a tip-fill type feed 
that eliminates dipping the point up 
to the barrel in ink in filling it for use. 
. . . Revere Camera Company is in- 
troducing a new 35-mm. slide pro- 
jector—highlight of the model is a 
device providing for automatic fade-in 
and fade-out of pictures. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 














The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1952 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


PITTSBURGH 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


William Penn Hotel 
Nov. 5th—4 to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
and Shareholder Relations 
Literature 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd & Chestnut Streets 
Nov. llth to 13th—2 P.M. to 7 P.M. 


DETROIT 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
(Sponsored by Reardon Parshall Co.) 
Public Relations Society of 

America Convention 


Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Nov. 16th-18th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BROOKLYN 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Pratt Institute 


Graphics Art Gallery 
215 Ryerson Street 
Dec. 7th to 18th—10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
The Business Library 


34 Commerce Street 
Dec. 14th to 18th—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Richard E. Kohn & Co. 
20 Clinton Street 
Jan. llth to 15th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Six Years 


CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 


Bridgeport Minneapolis Philadelphia 
New Haven St. Paul Pittsburgh 
Stamford MISSOURI TEXAS 
DELAWARE | ag a Dallas 
Wilmington t. Louis Fort Worth 
NEW JERSEY Ave od 
ILLINOIS Atlantic City hat 
Chicago Jersey City San Antonio 
INDIANA ewark VIRGINIA 
French Lick NEW YORK Norfolk 
LOUISIANA Buffalo WISCONSIN 
New Orleans New York Madison 
MARYLAND oo Milwaukee 
Baltimore Utica CANADA 
MASS. ‘ ingston 
Boston . ne is Montreal 
Springfield OKLAHOMA Toronto 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City MEXICO 
Detroit Tulsa Mexico, D. F. 


Note: For information on arranging for a dis- 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
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Business Background 








Philip Morris merger with Benson & Hedges promises profits 


to both companies—Parliament filter tips the big prize 





ESIRES FILLED—The plan 

to merge Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Inc., and Benson & Hedges is, 
in a number of respects, as unusual as 
its announcement was surprising. Ap- 
proved unanimously by the company 
boards of directors, the proposal now 
goes before stockholders for approval. . 
There seems little doubt of favorable 
action. The wealthy Cullman family 
found Benson & Hedges in a growth 
position with a 22-year-old filter tip 
brand, Parliament, that was moving 
ahead fast in the rapidly expanding 
filtered smoke field. They saw the 
possibilities of larger markets and 
needed production expansion ahead. 
Absorption by a larger company 
seemed to be the answer. Naturally, 
the company did not want to be swal- 
lowed up in a giant-sized tobacco 
company where the Cullman touch 
would be lost. Philip Morris, fourth 
in size, meanwhile, wanted a strong 
position in the field. It could acquire 
a brand or roll its own. The merger 
followed. 


Talks Kept Secret—For about a 
year, ALFRED E. Lyon and O. 
PaRKER McComas of Philip Morris 
and Chairman-President Josepu F. 
CuLLMAN of Benson & Hedges, all 
friends of long standing, had dis- 
cussed the mutuality of interest of the 
two companies. The rising demand 
for filter tips, greatly stimulated when 
P. Lorillard Company and, later, 
Liggett & Myers entered the field, led 
to active discussion of a merger. 
When agreement had been reached in 
principle, two Morgan Stanley & 
Company partners were brought into 
the picture, Perry E. Hatt and 
Joun S. Wricut. A __ financial 
analysis supervised by the latter set 
up the simple terms of exchange on a 
straight share-for-share exchange of 
stocks of the merging companies for 
stocks of a new company to be known 
as Philip Morris & Co. The enlarged 
firm’s common will consist of 2,886,- 
549 shares outstanding—2,448,121 in 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





exchange for the Philip Morris in- 
terest plus 438,428 for Benson & 
Hedges stockholders. Present Philip 
Morris preferred issues will hold the 
same position as they do now in the 
new company. In setting up the 
merger, it is clear many people had a 
spoon in the broth. But nothing was 
spilled to reveal what was going on. 


Profit Outlook—Filter tips con- 
stitute less than two per cent of cur- 
rent cigarette sales, but, as the Lyon- 
Cullman joint statement said, recent 
growth has been “phenomenal.” In 
1951 they gained 50 per cent over 
the year before and in 1952 the in- 
crease was even greater. This year 
sales may double the 1952 total. 
Premium - priced Parliaments, the 
prize of the merger, are in the thick 
of competition for leadership in the 
field and contribute about 95 per cent 
of Benson & Hedges sales. Sales of 
the brand were $20 million in 1952 
and are estimated at $25 to $30 mil- 
lion this year. On the basis of 1952 
business, Benson & Hedges’ earnings 
would have raised Philip Morris net 
of $4.13 a share to about $4.23. Pre- 
dominance of premium-priced prod- 
ucts in its line gives Benson & Hedges 
a somewhat larger ratio of net to 
sales. Such sales may be expected to 
increase when the Philip Morris 
organization takes on its new addition 
to round out its soon-to-be complete 
line of regular and king size plain, 
cork, rouge and now filter tips. 





Mark Clark— Democracies, so 
some history books say, are notori- 
ously neglectful in rewarding their 
military heroes. But the postwar 
record indicates that the charge does 
not hold water in this country. An 
illustrious general can cut his own 
cloth. General Mark CLarK, who 
has an officer’s retirement pay plus 
enough medals to decorate a library, 
was offered top ranking positions 
with, we understand, two or more 
American corporations. But he pre- 






ferred the relatively less onerous task 
of the presidency of The Citadel. 
However, he is expected to become a 
director of a few corporations. And 
he will write a book. The General’s 
personal economy will be solid. 





Two Broadway—This address is 
rich in historical associations. Now 
the site of the New York Produce 
Exchange Building, nearly 70 years 
old, it was the location of a depot or 
market of the Dutch West India 
Company when Peter Stuyvesant was 
governor of New Amsterdam. Later, 
the site or parts of it housed the New 
Netherlands Company’s _ brewery, 
New York’s first school which was 
opened by the Dutch master ADAM 
REELANTSEN and New York’s first 
French Huguenot Church. In the im- 
mediate environs was the Broadway 
Shambles Market, organized in 1658, 
from which the Produce Exchange 
stemmed. On it will be erected a new 
30-story air-conditioned skyscraper, 
Wall Street’s largest office building to 
be constructed in 25 years. CLINTON 
W. BiuMgE, realty consultant to the 
Produce Exchange which approved a 
long term lease of the property to 
Jack D. WEILER of New York and 
BENJAMIN H. Swic of San Fran- 
cisco, said the Exchange would oc- 
cupy about 20,000 square feet. 





Pressed Steel Car—Proposals for 
a change in name are receiving con- 
sideration of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company to make the title more rep- 
resentative of its present business. 
Under the direction of Joun I. 
SnyDErR, formerly with Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, the company has con- 
verted from 100 per cent car business 
to approximately two-thirds other- 
than-car business. “We’re not fin- 
ished yet,” said Mr. Snyder. 


Teletype Speed—To 78-year-old 
Epwarp E. KLEINSCHMIDT, the 
trouble with this world is that things 
move too slowly, at least in the field 
of communications. The president of 
Kleinschmidt, Inc., of Deerfield, IIl., 
has contributed more than 100 inven- 
tions, many of them the basis of to- 
day’s telegraphic industry. His com- 
pany is now introducing another of 
his products, a high-speed teleprinter, 
previously restricted to the Armed 
Services. 
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New way 
to roll out 
the barrels 


When the hammer hits the 
barrel, the bung pops out, 
and fine, well-aged whiskey 
pours forth. It fills the air 
with rich aroma as it flows 
to a giant tank for blending 
and bottling. 


This is a moment that 
Schenley has planned for a 
long, long time. 

It started years ago, on 
the day the barrel was filled. 
The whiskey was tested, 
then set aside for slow aging. 
Years passed.Then recently, 
this barrel was selected for 
final screening and process- 
ing. Samples of the fully 
aged whiskey were drawn, 
analyzed and taste-tested. 
The whiskey was earmarked 
for bottling. 


Yesterday, samples were 
drawn and tested again.To- 
day, with final approval 
given, the barrel rolled un- 
der the bung hammer. 


It’s all part of the net- 
work of quality controls 
which guards Schenleywhis- 
kies . . . from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass . . . and 
brings you the utmost en- 
joyment in every drop of 
every drink. ©1953 


FREE! 24-page booklet, illustrated by 
famous artist, tells facts you should 
know about whiskey! For your copy, 
where state laws permit, write to 
Booklet, Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
P. O. Box 331, New York 46, N. Y. 


SCHENLEY 








o Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 














BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
DIVIDENDS NO. 146 and 147 


The Board of 
Directors of Blaw- 
Knox Company, a 
Delaware corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held October 
26, 1953, declared a dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS ($.30) per share 
payable in cash. The Board also 
declared a year-end extra dividend 
of two and one-half percent (214%) 
payable in capital stock of the com- 
pany. Both payable December 16, 
1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
16, 1953. 

These two dividends will also be 
paid to stockholders of Blaw-Knox 
Company, the predecessor New 
Jersey corporation, of record at 
the close of business on Novem- 
ber 16, 1953, when they exchange 
their certificates or make disposi- 
tion of their stock resulting indi- 
rectly in such exchange, as re- 
quired by the merger effective 
December 31, 1952, into those of 
the present Delaware corporation 
but not before December 16, 1953. 


G. L. LANGRETH 


Vice President—Finance 


























SEHBOARD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
75th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co declared a regula: quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock payable Jan. 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record Dec. 
17, 1953 

PREFERRED STOCk DIVIDENDS 


The directors also aeciared regular 
quarterly dividends of 43 cents a 
share on $1 72 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, 53 cents a share on $2.12 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, and $1.4334 
on the $5.75 Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock. All preferred dividends are 
payable Jan. 10, 1954 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 17, 1953. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


Oct. 15, 1953 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
December 1, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record on November 12, 
1953. The transfer books will not 
close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 

October 22, 1953 Treasurer 
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Burroughs Corp. 





Concluded from page 5 


and in South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Philippines. Manu- 
facturing plants in the United States 
are located at Detroit and Plymouth, 
Mich., at Park Ridge, N. J., and 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. Two others are 
in Canada—in Toronto and in Wind- 
sor. Manufacturing plants also are 
located in Brazil, Paris, Nottingham, 
England and Strathleven, Scotland. 

For the first nine months of 1953, 
Burroughs’ sales, including all sub- 
sidiaries both here and abroad, to- 
taled $118.2 million vs. $109.3 mil- 
lion in the corresponding 1952 period. 
Earnings however dipped to $1.06 per 
share vs. $1.15 one year earlier. The 


decline in profits despite rising busi- 


ness volume, the company stated, was 
due largely to lower volume of equip- 
ment billings, continued expansion of 
research and engineering activities 
and increased operating costs not 
compensated by higher selling prices. 
For the full year it seems probable 
that sales will set a new peak, top- 
ping the $150.8 million record last 
year. Earnings should run around the 
1952 per-share level of $1.58. 

Burroughs issues no interim bal- 
ance sheet, but at the end of 1952 its 
financial position was very satisfac- 
tory, with current assets of $92.5 
million in a 3.1-to-1 ratio to current 
liabilities of $30.1 million, providing 
working capital of $62.4 million. Sell- 
ing around 15, the shares afford a re- 
turn of six per cent on dividends to- 
taling 90 cents a share, comprising 
four quarterly payments of 20 cents 
and a 10-cent year-end payment. The 
return is particularly attractive in 
view of the quality of the issue, on 
which dividends have been paid in 
every year since 1895. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
Nov. 2: American Chicle; Armstrong 
Rubber; Atlantic Refining; Auto Elec- 
tric Service; Brunswig Drug; Canada 
Wire & Cable; Canadian Western Natu- 


ral Gas; Coca-Cola Company; Coca-Cola 
International; Dominion Tar & Chem- 


ical; General Motors; General Tire & 
Rubber; Hanna (M.A.) Company: 
Howe Scale; International Nickel of 
Canada; Jaeger Machine;. Kaiser Alumni. 
num & Chemical; Lockheed Aircraft, 
Mahon (R.C.); Minnesota Power & 
Light; Moore-Handley Hardware; Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply; Noranda Mines; 
Pitney-Bowes; Standard Oil (Ohio); 
Walgreen Company. 

Nov. 4: Advance Aluminum Casting: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing; Atlas 
Powder; Belding - Corticelli; Bristol- 
Myers; Brown Rubber; Colonial Stores: 
Eagle-Picher; El Paso Natural Gas; 
General Foods; Houston Lighting & 
Power; Ingersoll-Rand; Iowa Electric 
Light & Power; Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott; Tung-Sol Electric; Venezuela 
Syndicate. 


Nov. 5: American Bakeries; American 
Metal; Cities Service; Colt’s Manufac- 
turing; Cushman’s Sons; General Amer. 
Transportation; Grant (W. T.); Har- 
shaw Chemical; Jamaica Water Supply; 
Kern County Land; McGraw Electric; 
National Dairy Products; Paramount 
Pictures; Parker Rust Proof; Sheaffer 
(W. A.) Pen; Southwestern States Tele- 
phone; Wilson Bros.; Woodward Iron. 

Nov. 6: Atlanta Gas Light; British 
American Oil; Cannon Mills; Central 
Steel & Wire; Consumers Company; 
Dayton Power & Light; Houston Oil 
Field; Lion Oil; Ludlow Manufacturing 
& Sales; Metal & Thermit; Patterson- 
Sargent; Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway; Rockwell Manufacturing; 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist; Sterling 
Drug; Van Raalte. 

Nov. 9: Allis (Louis) Company; Bird 
& Son; Brown & Bigelow; Brunner 
Manufacturing; Chicago Rivet & Ma- 
chine; Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad; Claussner Hosiery; Florida 
Power & Light; Graflex Inc.; Gulf 
States Utilities; I.T.E. Circuit Breaker: 
Industrial Rayon; Interstate Natural 
Gas; Lincoln Stores; Lone Star Gas; 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing; 
Muskegon Piston Ring; Northern Okla- 
homa Gas; Pennsylvania. Engineering; 
Prentice-Hall Inc.; Reliance Manufac- 
turing; Solar Aircraft; Southern Cali- 
fornia Water; Standard Oil (Kentucky); 
United Aircraft; United Board & 
Carton. 


Nov. 10: Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing; American Laundry Machinery; 
Black-Clawson; Camden Forge; Central 
Illinois Light; Cook Paint & Varnish; 
Curtis (Helene) Industry; Detroit Har- 
vester; Dictaphone Corporation; Dres- 
ser Industries; Durez Plastics & Chem'- 
cal; Empire District Electric; Firth 
Carpet; Gaylord Container; Hartman 
Tobacco; Heinz (H. J.) Company; 
Howe Sound; Industrial Wire Cloth 
Products; International Paper; Inter- 
state Motor Freight System; Master 
Electric; Michigan Bumper; Missouri 
Public Service; Mohawk Carpet; New 
Jersey Power & Light; Newberry 
(J. J.); Virginian Railway; Whirlpool 
Corporation; Willson Products. 

Nov. 12: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Allied Gas; Ashland Oil & Refining; 
California Electric Power; Canadian 
Canners; Carlisle Corporation; Century 
Electric; Continental Motors; Maytag 
Company; Minneapolis Gas; Northern 
Pacific Railway; Pfizer (Chas.); South- 
ern Oxygen Company; United States & 
Foreign Securities. 
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The 800th office in the Beneficial Loan System 

has recently been opened at Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Beneficial now serves borrowers through offices located 
in 532 cities in the United States and Canada. 


The 45th new unit to be added this year, the Chicopee 
office is more than a measure of Beneficial’s growth. 

It is also the latest expression of Beneficial’s continuing 
policy of meeting family financing problems with realistic 
help—when and where the need for it arises. 


That policy is the reason why the Beneficial Loan System 
in 1953 will make more than a million-and-a-half loans, 
totaling approximately half-a-billion dollars. 


A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE ComPANy . .. COMMONWEALTH LOAN 

Company ... Lincotn Loan CorpPorarION . . . WORKINGMEN’s LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Inc. . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. . . . Consumers Crepir CoMPANy ... PROVIDENT 
LOAN AND SAvinGs Society oF DETROIT 











YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 











50¢ PER SHARE 


On Oct. 22, 1953, an 
extra dividend No. 
262 of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share was 
Sa declared by the 
Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on Nov. 23, 
1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close 
of business Nov. 6, 
1953. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 














HEYWOOD- 


WAKEFIELD 
a : 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Heywood- 
Wakefield Company on October 26, 1953 
has declared the following dividends: 


SERIES B PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 32 cents 


per share, payable December 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record November 13, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
and a year end dividend of 25 cents per 
share payable December 10, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record November 20, 1953. 
Henry C. Perry 
Secretary and Treasurer 




















SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 171 


October 
27, 1953 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 6, 1953. 


W. D. BicxHaM, Secretary 
= 








Street 


News 





Bond Club efforts to make room for younger element re- 


flects investment banking business employment problem 


OQ” of the problems of the in- 
vestment banking business for 
the past decade or two has been the 
difficulty of attracting young men to 
follow it as a permanent profession. 
What with competitive bidding and 
the large volume of bond financing 
done directly with institutions, the 
profit element is not what it once 
was. So the older generation real- 
izes it must make things as attrac- 
tive as conditions will warrant. 

For instance, the younger element 
has had difficulty in getting into Wall 
Street’s most desirable institution— 
the Bond Club of New York. Back 
in the late depression years the club 
eliminated a considerable number of 
members who had left the profession. 
The next step was to ask the retire- 
ment of all members past 70 years of 
age. That made a little more room 
for the younger men. The latest 
move in the same direction is a plan 
te request members past their sixtieth 
birthday to retire to a new member- 
ship classification. The club is still 
working on that idea. Members ac- 
cepting the offer would have their 
dues cut but they would waive rights 
to attend some or all the periodical 
luncheons. 


The Bond Club has no exact 
membership limit but by common con- 
sent over the years the list of full 
members has been held to about 625. 
It is realized that the club would lose 
something if membership were al- 
lowed to become a free-for-all. The 
60-year-olds do not take to the latest 
proposal as well as the sponsors of 
the idea had expected. Many of them 
maintain that the best way to make 
room for the younger element would 
be to eliminate all members who are 
no longer in the security selling busi- 
ness; that this should be done before 
men still active in the business are 
asked to step down. They are not 
ignoring the healthy condition of the 




















Bond Club’s treasury and the fact 


that the old-timers contributed over 
a long period of years to that condi- 
tion. 


An underwriting fee of one per 
cent on all the convertible debentures 
offered by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company since the end 
of the war would have cost about $26 
million. But the management has 
never bothered with underwriters. It 
has preferred to make each offering 
such an obvious bargain that none but 
the most careless of stockholders 
would fail to exercise his rights. But 
the financial community does partici- 
pate in a big and important way 
through a process known as arbitrag- 
ing. These specialists not only fa- 
cilitate the offerings while the sub- 
scription books are still open, but 
they continue to function until each 
issue is converted down to the van- 
ishing point. There is big money to 
be made engaging in this arbitraging. 
Also there are grave hazards for any- 
one not thoroughly familiar with the 
business. The biggest of all the Tele- 
phone convertible issue offerings— 
$600 million—starts on Thursday of 
this week and will run until Decem- 


ber 10. 


Savings banks in New York 
State are expected to reopen at the 
next regular session of the Legisla- 
ture the battle for broader authority 
in the establishment of branches. 
Bankers who went on the recent 
cruise to Cuba which was the occa- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Savings Banks Association came back 
with that firm impression. There 
was no real showdown on the bills 
submitted at the last session early in 
1953. The opposition was better or- 
ganized than the offensive. Mistakes 
were made in the savings banks’ ap- 
proach. These will be avoided when 
the subject is reopened next year, in- 
fluential bankers say. In the mean- 
time the State Banking Board has re- 
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moved the ceiling from rates the sav- 
ings banks can pay on deposits. 


The two young Canadian civilian 
pilots who flew over a mountain in 
the wilds of northern Quebec, spotted 
it as a great iron deposit, staked their 
claim and then sold it to the Iron Ore 
Company for $1 million have nothing 
to worry about but the income tax. 
A man prominent in the organization 
and financing of Iron Ore Company 
came to Wall Street a few days ago 
on business other than iron mining. 
But he revealed that the million-dollar 
mountain contains, not the type of 
high grade ore about to be exploited 
in the $250 million Labrador-Quebec 
project, but a brand of taconite that 
is plentiful in the Mesabi Range of 
Minnesota. 


Dividend Changes 


Socony-Vacuum: Quarterly 50 cents 
and extra 25 cents payable December 10 
to stock of record November 6. Total 
payment for 1953 $2.25 compared with 
$2 last year. 


Inland Steel: Quarterly 75 cents and 
extra 50 cents payable December 1 to 
stock of record November 13. Payments 
total $3.50 this year compared with $3 
total in 1952. 

Boeing Airplane: $2.50 payable No- 
vember 28 to stock of record November 
12. Paid total of $3.50 this year com- 
pared with $2.67 (adjusted for 50 per 
cent stock dividend) last year. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber: Extra 75 
cents payable December 1 to stock of 
record November 16. Total paid this 
year $3.75 compared with $3.50 in 1952. 


Revere Copper & Brass: $1.50 pay- 
able December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 10. Paid 50 cents September 1. 
Also paying $1 January 5, 1954 to stock 
of record December 15. 


M & M Wood Working: 5 cents pay- 
able November 20 to stock of record 
ibe id 5. Paid 15 cents August 20 
ast. 

International Business Machines: 
Quarterly $1 payable December 10 to 
stock of record November 17. Also 2% 
per cent stock dividend payable January 
28 to stock of record January 4. Paid 
cola cent stock dividend January 28, 


Beaunit Mills: Paying 25 cents De- 
cember 1 to stock of record November 
16. Previous payment September, 1951. 


United Aircraft Products: 12% cents 
payable November 24 and 3 per cent in 
stock payable December 2, both payable 
to stock of record November 10. Pre- 
vious payment December, 1946. 


Douglas Aircraft: Quarterly $1 and 
extra $1.50 payable November 25 to 
stock of record November 4. Paid total 
of $6.50 in 1953 compared with $3.75 
total in 1952. 
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New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


American Telephone & Telegraph: 
$625,000,000 12-year 334 per cent con- 
vertible debenture due in 1965. Of- 
fered to stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 30 at rate of $100 of debentures for 
each seven shares of stock held. Pro- 
ceeds for advances to subsidiaries and 
associated companies. 

Long Island Lighting: $25,000,0C0 first 
mortgage bonds series F, due Septem- 
ber, 1983. Proceeds to repay bank loans 
and for new construction. 


General Precision Equipment: 108,167 
shares cumulative preferred stock. To be 
offered to common stockholders at rate 


of one share for each six shares held. 
Proceeds to repay bank loan and for 
general corporate purposes. 


American Water Works: 225,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock ($25 par). 
Proceeds together with private sale of 
$20,000,000 bonds to retire a bond issue 
due in 1957 and the preferred stocks of 
rs viet companies. (Filed October 


Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp.: $40,- 
000,000 general mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds to repay bank loans and 
for new construction. (Filed October 7.) 


United Merchants & Manufacturers: 
574,321 shares of common stock. To be 
exchanged for preferred and common 
stock of A.D. Julliard & Co. (Filed 
October 7.) 











NEW ISSUE 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Informa- 
tion about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances of the 
offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given 
to the buyer and may be obtained in any State from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as are registered dealers in securities in such State. 


225,000 Shares 


October 30, 1953 


American Water Works Company, Inc. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 6% Series 


(Par Value $25 per Share) 


The Company: American Water Works Company, Inc., owns and con- 
trols 63 waterworks companies with facilities in 19 states serving territories 
with an aggregate population in excess of 3,000,000. These companies comprise 
the largest group of privately owned waterworks systems in the United States. 


Financing: The net proceeds from the sale of this issue of Preferred Stock 
(together with the net proceeds from the sale of $20,000,000 Sinking Fund 
Collateral Trust 5% Bonds, due 1978, which institutional investors have 
agreed to purchase) will be used in part to refund the Company’s outstanding 
Bonds, due 1957, in part to redeem all outstanding preferred stocks of its 
intermediate holding companies and in part to provide funds for the purpose 
of making additional investments in subsidiaries. The sale of this issue of 
Preferred Stock is contingent on the Company receiving the proceeds from 
the sale of the new Bonds. 


Sinking Fund: This Preferred Stock will be entitled to a sinking fund 
sufficient to retire 7,500 shares (334% of this issue) annually commencing in 
1964. 


Listing: Application will be made to list this issue of Preferred Stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





Price $25 per Share 


Plus accrued dividend from date of issuance 





W. C. Langley & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 











Please send me a SD Oe  ialsinnanteun cobevcdarddiGdeedseée 
the prospectus relating to the 
meee Teebete ame, © AGMIGNS ono oc ccc cccercccccccasccctsces 
6% Series of American Water 
I I oi: irae ab iwbiccdiecwecswesenceccttocedsece 




















CORPORATE EARNINGS 





- BEARNED PER SHARE 


























, MON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 
4 9 Months to September 30 
6 ACF-Brill Motors ....... $1.08 $1.55 
6 Acme DOME ossee vices ess: 1.84 1.40 
3 Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 3.64 1.89 
6 Allen Industries ......... 1.55 1.15 
16 amet. Pere 1.54 1.35 
6 gamer. Broadcast.-Para.... 1.82 1.65 
13 Amer. COeeee cacaleu. cuss 2.64 2.36 
14 gamer. a 1.02 0.86 
16 eamer. Cyanamid ........ 2.44 Lae 
12 Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.75 1.67 
6 omer. WOGIER oo 62a siis 8 D6.92 D4.66 
30 Babcock & Wilcox ....... 5.22 3.28 
16 Mbangor & Aroostook..... 4.24 3.02 
16 Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1.71 1.41 
9 Sgbelding Heminway ...... 0.87 0.38 
10 we) Oe, oy eee 2.39 3.24 
Blockson Chemical ...... al.51 al.34 
¢(gpon Ami, Cl. “B”........ D0.77. =-D0.97 
_ 4fgpbudget Finance Pigh, .i.. 0.55 0.87 
13 Campbell, Wyant & 
13m Cannon .......... eee. 2.83 2.64 
(arborundum Co, ........ 3.06 2.34 
19 (caterpillar Tractor ...... 4.08 4.17 
29 central POWGEY |... <secsss 0.69 0.48 
_6 (century Ribbon Mills..... D0.48 0.90 
_ 4fgoertain-teed Products .... 1.84 1.73 
16 @cincinnati Transit ....... 0.48 0.48 
1) @. I. T. Financial........ 2.65 2.28 
19 @city Products ........... 2.33 2.45 
lark ‘GGmtPOMEP .)3.)) 0.6058 1.38 2.10 
-13 colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 3.11 2.94 
-3) Monde Nast ............. 0.66 0.88 
_ 2 @ontinental Can ......... 3.45 3.19 
-13 Continental Steel ........ 2.31 1.84 
- 9 Mopperweld Steel ........ 4.38 pe # 
-24 #{ream of Wheat......... 0.87 0.73 
Dobeckmun Co. ......... 1.43 0.68 
eNO TL bid i wide benice 4.34 3.84 
-13 Mekco Products .......... 3.32 2.37 
-13 Mmsco Manufacturing.... 1.92 1.69 
peptic WE: cee véwees bs evi 3.21 2.73 
ne Mrerro COPR a ins ook sen vi 1.73 1.67 
- 6th Sterling ........... 0.37 0.11 
ardner-Denver ......... 2.81 3.00 
eneral CigeP .iecc etek 1.69 1.33 
ranby Cons. Mining..... *0.89 *0.91 
- 4 MCranite City Steel........ 3.32 1.41 
2- 4 Mreenfield Tap & Die..... 2.69 2.46 
Hastings Mfg. ........... 0.29 0.33 
l- 9 MMercules Powder ........ 3.48 3.07 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... 2.76 1.31 
BRET 3.77 3.33 
)-30 Mowe ae Ter ee. 0.48 1.41 
llinois Terminal R.R..... 0.85 0.62 
nsuranshares Ctfs. ...... 0.31 0.28 
1-10 @ut’l Business Machines... 7.53 6.98 
1-25 Mentertype Corp. .......... 2.67 1.87 
1-16 @ohns-Manville .......... 5.00 5.72 
1-19 MRingston Products ....... 0.44 0.45 
1-16 @amson Corp. ........... 1.02 0.32 
1- 4fchigh Portland Cement.. 2.42 2.46 
2. | Mehigh Valley Coal Corp.. D1.47 D1.05 
1- 2Miggett & Myers......... 3.99 3.74 
2-14 @long-Bell Lumber, “A”.. 1.17 0.78 
2-15 Mlagma Copper .......... 3.86 0. 
1-12 Blichigan Bumper ....... 0.89 0. 
1- 6 ilinneapolis-Honeywell .. 2.50 1 
1-27 Hiss. Valley Barge Line.. 1.16 0 
1-13 MMotor Wheel ........... 2.81 y 3 
SE Ure or err 0.48 0. 
i Set) ASE co. us eecccees 4.53 3 
‘at’l Automotive Fibres.. 2.61 1 
vat’l Aviation ........... 0.57 0. 
s of MNat’l Distillers Prods..... 0.89 0. 
Mo- GNat’l Mall. & Steel Cast... 3.38 3. 
\. Y., Chi. & St. Louis... 6.01 ; 


erly. ME CPCO Chemical ....:.... 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


9 Months to September 30 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... $1.11 $1.06 
Otte Blevalter iis. 4 oss 5. 3.12 3.03 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 1.36 1.29 
i. | | 1.96 0.61 
Penick & Ford ........... 2.23 2.10 
Penn-Dixie Cement ...... 4.25 2.89 
Pennsylvania Salt ....... 2.00 1.88 
Pepsi-Cola Co. .......... 0.83 0.55 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 3.80 3.87 
Pittsburgh Forgings ..... 2.46 2.11 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.. 0.63 0.63 
Piymoein OF... 2 cece 2.81 2.97 
Rayemeer, Tic. ... .i..:.. 3.63 3.77 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 1.85 1.99 
i 4.35 4.84 
Reynolds Metals ......... 8.70 5.12 
ee 2.86 1.81 
Rotary Electric Steel..... 7.12 4.40 
St. Regis Paper.......... 1.82 1.55 
AR AR Ee 6.05 4.65 
SEE Ss'dd cheeavecs<. 2.18 2.28 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg....... 1.91 1.13 
Standard Brands ........ 2.10 1.89 
Sunbeam Corp: .....2..-.. 2.65 1.75 
Sunshine Biscuits .......- 432 4.18 
Sylvania Elec. Prods...... 2.73 2.18 
Talcott (James) ........ 1.75 1.55 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.90 0.68 
po er ee 4.85 4.74 
Thew Shovel ............ 2.94 3.37 
Thompson (John R.)..... 0.03 0.56 

4 


Thompson Products 


eeree 


Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.73 2.46 
U. S. Gypsum Co. ....... 9.33 8.92 
i ee BE cua cadives xs 3.25 5.15 
TD, Bi FO le ccivdues. 0.94 0.92 
Waitt & Bond............ D0.08 D0.08 
Waldorf System ......... 0.70 0.71 
West Va. Coal & Coke... 0.84 0.63 
We EGON. cinkecdecads 4.02 2.94 
Worthington Corp. ...... 4.00 4.00 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. ..... 4.22 3.52 
3 Months to September 30 

Amee Bees cs edast. ss 0.62 0.66 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... D0.07 0.15 
2, Far 0.63 0.73 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 0.94 0.25 
Cont’l Copper & Steel.... 0.47 0.45 
Garrett Gee, > o.ccscccss 1.11 0.96 
Kayser (Julius) ........ 0.06 D0.08 
Pr) 2. See 0.32 0.73 
Reeves Brothers ......... 0.67 0.13 
Seeman Brothers ........ 0.28 0.39 
Standard Products ...... 0.62 0.27 
Virginia-Carolina Chem... D0.18 0.25 
* 12 Months to August 31 
Sherwin-Williams ....... 7.29 7.12 
9 Months to August 31 

Buffalo Forge ........... 3.92 4.02 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 11.09 5.63 
Gen’! Tire & Rubber..... 4.34 3.48 
12 Weeks to August 22 

United Board & Carton... 0.54 0.84 
12 Months to July 31 

Manischewitz (B.) ...... 3.23 2.67 
Schwitzer-Cummins ..... 3.49 3.59 
ely CAS Oy is ee 5.11 5.02 
12 Months to June 30 

Columbia Pictures ....... ).99 0.80 
Helena RubinStein ...... 5.66 5.19 
Monogram Pictures ..... 0.48 0.69 
Sparks-Withington ...... 1.03 0.56 
6 Months to June 30 

Warren Foundry & Pipe.. 2.45 1.36 





*Canadian currency. a-— Combined common 


stocks. D—Deficit. 








DREWRYS 


A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 
per share for thefourth quarter of 1953 
has been declared on the common 
capital stock, and the ‘regular quar- 
terly dividend on the 534% preferred 
stock of this company, both payable 
December 10, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 25, 1953. 

This is the second successive increase 
in the dividend during 1953. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 





















SAG" ComMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 


cre Crown Cork & SEAL 


the 


Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents ($.50) 


per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 


December 15, 1953, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business November 17, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 


October 26, 1953. 








SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


October 19, 1953. 
A quarterly dividend of ten (10c) 
cents per share has been declared pay- 
able December 14, 1953, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 


November 30, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 

















AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTstic COMPANY 
aa 
Common Stock Dividend | 


0 A\resuler quarterly dividend os 
forty-one cents ($.41) per share on 
the Common capital stock of the Company 
issued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, to the holders of record at 
ne close ot business November 9, 1953. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 
October 28 1953. 
































FOR SALE 


Brick Factory Building, 25,000 
feet floor space. Railroad sid- 
ing. Room for expansion. 
Excellent labor relations and 
labor supply. May consider 
leasing. Also 8 unit apart- 
ment house. 


THE A. S. KREIDER CO., 


5 and Canal, Lebanon, Penna. 
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A regular quarterly dividend of 
31%4c per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable December 1, 1953, 
to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 13, 1953. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
30c per share on the Common 
Stock has been declared. payable 
November 30, 1953, to stockholders 
of record November 13, 1953. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 














INTERSTATE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


El Segundo, California 
Dividend No. 14 











The Board of Directors has today de- 
elared a quarterly dividend of Fifteen 
Cents (15c) on each share of $1.00 par 
Common stock of the Company, payable 
November 30 to holders of record at the 
close of business November 16, 1953. 


FRANK E. BOOTH, 
Exec. Vice Pres.-Treas. 


October 19, 1953. 














Guaranteed Wage 














WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 41 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on October 27, 1953, declared 
from the earnings of the Corporation a divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 13, 1953. Checks will be mailed. 

















CONTINENTAL 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.0614) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable’ on January 
2, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
15 Park Row 


New York 38, N. Y. 














Concluded from page 3 


These calculations make it quite ob- 
vious that any wage guarantee falling 
within the financial capacity of cy- 
clical industries must necessarily fall 
far short of the ideal. This is cer- 
tainly true of the latest USW propo- 
sal (and that of the UAW, which 
closely resembles it). This plan is 
not actually a guaranteed wage at 
all, but a system of private unem- 
ployment insurance. 

It calls for employers to set up a 
trust fund to which they shall con- 
tribute ten cents for each man-hour 
worked. This fund would pay any 
laid-off employe with three years’ se- 
niority 30 hours’ wages a week (at 
straight-time rates) for the first year 
of unemployment. The employer’s lia- 
bility would be limited to the sum 
available in the trust fund, and his 
payments would be reduced by the 
amount of State unemployment com- 
pensation received by the laid-off 
worker. There is a joker in the latter 
provision ; the laws of most states for- 
bid payment of any unemployment 
compensation whatever to a worker 
receiving such large payments from 
his ex-employer. 

If this proposal were to be adopted, 
it would not lessen job insecurity 
in the least; it would merely shift 
the entire burden to those with less 
than three years’ seniority, who are 
most in need of protection as they are 
ordinarily the first to be laid off. But 
inclusion of this group under the 
plan would double or even triple its 
potential costs. And while the limita- 
tion of employers’ liability to the sum 
available in the trust’ fund is abso- 
lutely essential if the financial bur- 
den involved is to be kept low enough 
to permit the plan to be considered 
at all, this provision will work some 
fantastic inequities. 

Unless the steel and auto indus- 
tries maintain practically full employ- 
ment for many years to come—a most 
unlikely assumption—the trust funds 
will be too small to support the stated 
guarantee for all workers who may 
be laid off in even a moderate re- 
cession. Thus, among the eligible 
group of employes (those with three 
years’ service) the least senior and 
least efficient group laid off first will 


, 


receive all or substantially all the pro- 
posed benefits while those with great- 
er seniority, laid off after the trust 
fund has been exhausted, will receive 
nothing whatever. 

These and other objections to the 
plan as now set up, together with 
the consistent history of all other 
labor demands in a new field, make 
it obvious that the latest proposal is 
merely a beginning. As one USW of- 
ficial expressed it, “We want to get 
our foot in the door.” It is equally 
cbvious that if the steel and auto in- 
dustries capitulate, all others will 
have to do the same, eventually forcing 
a huge increase in costs, and hence 
in prices, throughout the economy. 

The USW and the UAW are un- 
willing to give a quid pro quo in the 
form of job transfer arrangements, 
overtime provisions or other conces- 
sions which, as experience shows, are 
necessary in order to make a true 
wage guarantee work. They are un- 
willing to recognize the easily demon- 
strable fact that job insecurity in 
cyclically unstable industries is al- 
ready compensated by the higher 
than average wage rates prevailing in 
these fields. 

‘The USW and UAW proposals 
would reduce labor mobility and ef- 
ficiency, and by increasing costs and 
investment risks would deter job- 
making expansion of industry. Fur- 
thermore, they obviously conflict with 
public policy as expressed in the laws 
of every single one of the 48 states. 
All of these limit the maximum week- 
ly unemployment compensation bene- 
fit and the maximum duration of pay- 
ments to levels far below those called 
for under the CIO plans, and do so 
deliberately in order to minimize the 
costs to industry and provide an in- 
centive for unemployed persons to 
seek work. 

In seeking a guaranteed wage—! 
an imitation of one—from the durable 
goods groups the CIO is placing the 
cart before the horse. Its leaders and 
its consultant, Murray W. Latimer, 
should re-read the statement made in 
the latter’s 1947 report: “. . . the 
extent to which wages can be guar- 
anteed is dependent upon the extent 
to which the productive use of labor 
can be stabilized.” But the CIO has 
no interest in achieving stability if it 
can shift all the risks and all the costs 
of instability to others. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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How to Appraise Stock 





Concluded from page 11 


ing capital has grown almost without 
interruption and thus most large and 
medium-sized enterprises are amply 
fortified with current assets, but this 
may not always remain the case. 

Although there is no _iron-clad 
standard which, if met, indicates ade- 
(uate financial strength, it is custom- 
ary to expect industrial enterprises 
to show current assets equal to at 
least twice their current liabilities. 
The requirement need not be any- 
where near this strict for a railroad 
or public utility company, which does 
not have to carry such large inven- 
tories or receivables; it is not un- 
common to find perfectly sound con- 
cerns in these fields with temporary 
snall working capital deficits. 

In addition to a satisfactory current 
ratio, a company in any field should 
possess cash and other liquid assets 
(such as ‘Government or other mar- 
ketable securities) in an amount ap- 
proaching its total current liabilities. 
This standard is loose and should 
not be applied too strictly ; considera- 
tion should be given to the cash needs 
implicit in the nature of the business 
and to other factors which may have 
a bearing on the subject, such as a 
recent financing operation or a bond 
maturity recently paid off in cash. 

Having considered all the factors 
outlined so far, the investor is in a 
better position to decide whether the 
price of the stock is reasonable. There 
is no reason why a price well above 
previous cyclical peaks may not be 
paid if the company’s earning power, 
dividend payments and finances have 
shown a marked change for the better 
since those peaks were established. 
And the stock of an enterprise which 
is making a considerably better show- 
ing than its competitors in terms of 
sales and earnings growth is quite 
justified in selling at a somewhat 
higher than average ratio to its earn- 
ings. Conversely, any change for 
the worse in any of these respects, 
present or prospective, may make a 
stock a decidedly risky purchase even 
at a low price. 





Note: This is the final instalment of a 
three-part discussion which began in the 
October 7, 1953, issue of FINANCIAL 
Worxp. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1953 




















Air RepucTION COMPANY llied 


INCORPORATED hemical 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 




















The following dividends have 
146th CONSECUTIVE been declared on the Common 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND Stock of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Co tion: 
The Board of Directors has declared a ee 
regular quarterly od - =~. per Quarterly dividend No. 131 of 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- ixty Cents (%.60 dese, 
pany, payable on December 4, 1953 to s ‘ Sig gs ) per pm 
holders of record on November 18, 1953, Special dividend of Sixty 
and the eighth regular quarterly divi- Cents ($.60) per share. 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- Both dividends are payable 
ies, of the Company, payable December December 10, 1953, to stock- 
4, 1953 to holders of record on Novem- holders of record at the close 


ber 18, 1953. of business November 13, 1953. 


AIRCO T. S. O’BRIEN W. C. KING, Secretary 
Secretary " 
SS SS October 27, 1953. 


October 28, 1953 




















A SOth Milestone is 9ts Own Testimonial 
To Service Financial World Has Rendered 


—to Business and the Investing Public"—thus wrote the President of a great cor- 








poration last October, when we were celebrating Financial World's 50th Anniversary. 
We have just passed our "51st Milestone" and now begin the 52nd Year of "Service 
to Business and the Investing Public." A $20 subscription brings you: 








(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week te week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals," 
pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks; 


(c) Personal Investment Advice by mail 
when requested, as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Facto- 
graph” Manual, 39th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,847 stocks. 








FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Nov. 4) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including newly- 
published 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH™ Manual Free. 


(Or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


( Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . . . [ Check here if RENEWAL. 
ON Fe C2 os Cos 0d Gee Oa Beis Rees ge aR ENE oe UAE EVER INU tie 6 hes oe 
I ee ng re eae a eee ree na ea eae ald Oa ES soe a vada a KE Shah CRE 
Ce tcrnerecires ULer ete eee vhs yee NE Cet ate gee o's 


{=> This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


















FREE BOOKLETS Financial Summary 


Upon request on your letterhead 








































































































and without obligation, any of 260 ee tree | AGjesind fox Sogsonet Yoriation RANT HES 270 
these booklets will be sent direct 240 | INDEX OF | Py. 260 
from the issuing firms to which INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f need 
your request will be forwarded. 220 | Federal Reserve Boa Y 
Booklets are not mailed out by 200 240 
Financial World itself. | \ Varma = rte 
180 \" W Ww 

Confine each letter to a “<- 160 c 220 
request for a single booklet, 140 210 
giving name and complete 1953 200 
address. 1207943 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 AM J J A SO 











Free Booklet Department ° 
FINANCIAL WORLD Trade Indicators 











yin 1953 ~ 1952 
+nt Oct.10 Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 25 
86 Trinity Pl, New York 6, N. Y. {Electric Output (KWH).........2...ecsese0- 8,307 8265 8306 7,696 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 96.3 95.0 93.7 107.5 
Freight Car Longs. . «0 cccsdeis soe de sices 804,070 822,539 +800,000 760,741 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular — 1953 ~ 1952 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— Oct. 7 Oct. 14 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 
features include "The Stock Market,” "Busi- | Net Loans ................ Federal ).... $40,174 $40,037 $39,929 $37,416 
ness at Work'' and "Production Personal‘ties." {Commercial ing: 2 oer 2s Reserve bates 23,146 23,201 23,112 22,333 
aes a Loans...... Members }.... 2,526 2,428 2,188 an 
Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet . S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ...§6€©9 6439 1,319—s 31,188 CRS 
available to assist executives in the. prepere- | (Demand Deposite \......... Cities J.... 52,951 53,307 53,968 53,948 
tion of corporation annual reports. Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,391 1,301 1,097 1,112 
Beker : fen COR iain 5.008 oka dae sens 30,374 30,412 30,305 29,511 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 


guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 


business letterhead. Closing Dow-Jones 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 

















— 1953 ———_153——_+, 
Averages: Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 23 Oct. 26 Oct. 27 High Low 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- | 30 Industrials .. 273.74 27489 275.34 27443 273.35 293.79 255.49 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- | 20 Railroads ... 97.19 97.27 96.92 96.37 95.72 112.21 90.56 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries—a | 15 Utilities .... 50.99 50.94 50.97 50.64 50.55 53.88 47.87 
48-page brochure generously illustrated with | 65 Stocks ...... 104.91 105.14 105.13 104.64 104.20 113.96 98.24 
appropriate charts. 1953 
a Details of Stock Trading: Oct.21 Oct.22 Oct.23 Oct.26 Oct. 27 
sak trenbnnet ~\ bonkiet desciibing ten sey- | Soe | ee mmeraams aaiilbI 10) 1,320 1,330» 1,330 1,340 1,170 
“a ip anpiier tyr digerteer adele Tee RR RET 1,130 1,098 1,123 1,101 1,103 
Shore Tap GAG OF Ae CURTERT year. Number of Advances..........+-.-- 419 479 462 480 
. Number of Declines................ 418 335 383 454 527 
How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- | Number Unchanged .............+. 293 284 278 299 254 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new | New IN 55s cataiall wc mes «das 14 17 10 15 15 
electric typewriter. Mew Ee 6.6 cdi ee i iivns ce 7 11 16 13 11 
— oe Bond Trading: 
— a ee — Lanse Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average....... 96.40 96.48 96.60 96.67 96.76 
y of the advantages of tax-exemp . 
investments under today's market conditions. Bond: Salar OP MEME eD. «5254-73 pans wey _— “ar 1953 tt 
“Average Bond Yields: |“ Sept.23  Sept.30 Oct.7 Oct.14 Oct.21 “High Low 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six | A]t ..........+ 200s 3.248% 3.203% 3.187% 3.162% 3.144% 3.408% 3.002% 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a] A oo... os... eeeeee 3.588 3.574 3.533 3.498 3.461 3.688 3.325 
graphic service. Bit. cswkscocssminns 3.819 3.801 3978 | 373: 537 3.930 3.543 
Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon | “Common Stock Yields: 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn | 50 Industrials ...... 6.24 6.21 6.15 6.14 5.99 6.29 5.46 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables | 20 Railroads ....... 6.78 6.83 6.82 6.79 6.57 6.84 5.43 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a | 20 Utilities ........ 5.65 5.59 5.51 5.45 5.41 5.73 5.04 
few seconds. 90 Stovks > ....s5d.08 6.18 614 608 606 5.93 6.23 541 





Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 


from the original grain fill, years later, the | The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 27, 1953 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 


state laws permit. Traded 





Traded Oct. 20 Oct. 27 Change 
How to Plan Your Investments With Confi- | American Telephone & Telegraph........ 104,500 1564 15354 —2% 
dence—A folder giving some straightforward | United States Lines...............seeeees 91,100 1854 14% —43% 
thinking on a problem vital to all investors. | Mack Trucks ....... Peer 62,300 12% 14% +2% 
Discusses the fundamentals of wise investing | Studebaker Corporation ..............0+- 55,600 23% 245% +1 
followed by professional investors. Twentieth Century-Fox ..............00- 54,600 14% 16% +2 
Vaeited Corparatiit ics.c cic cccvecccudiguits 51,800 5 ae rr 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- | Westinghouse Electric ...........+.seee- 47,100 46% 47% +1% 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed | Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 46,600 21% 21% + % 
to assist in transforming printing requirements | Boeing Airplane .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 44,700 47%, 46% —1% 
to typewriter composition. Lothhesd : Riper O8t «5.0. diciicrsodguucionls 44,500 25% 25% —% 
32 
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mendation but a statistical record for reference. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


“his is Part 3 of a tabulation which will cover all common 


Earnings 




































































stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
— 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
0 — 
American Can High ......... 9134 95% 112% 106% 99 92% 106% 120% 11834 133% Ae 
0 i eee 71% 82 8914 79 75% 76% 81 90% 93% 114 A 
0 ee Sere aes DOE cacckpoes aeae PRs eee sere etrend awed ee 36% 37 34 
TE ie Lona scesyvaees ) ee te erat pet eae aa wie wali Ske oes 28% 31% 
0 Earnings ..... $1.05 $1.07 $1.06 $0.60 $1.91 $2.43 $2.50 $3.17 $2.75 $2.25 y$1.01 
Dividends .. 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.26 1.40 
0 American Car & Foundry High ......... 45% 42% 67% 72% 54% 491% 33% 35 39% 42% 49% 
0 MP Aivecavssa 244 33% 39 42 36 28% 21% 22 29% 31 3015 
Earnings ..... e$5.05 e$5.95 e$7.19 e$5.54 e$5.26 e$3.47 e$4.85 eD$2.65 e$1.08 e$8.64 e$10.10 
0 Dividends 4.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.0 None 2.00 ~1.50 $5.00 
0 American Chain & Cable High ......... 2434 2796 42 40% 28% 27 255% 30% 3334 32% 34% 
ue RETRY. 18% 27 21% 20% 1834 19%4 21% 27% 27% 2 
Earnings ..... $2.90 $2. $3 $2.42 $2.79 $3.65 $5.32 $4.57 $5.77 $4.86 $4.09 $2.20 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 1.50 
2 American Chicle TE Sis easc0 112% 131% 149 164% 163 - Sant IEC ce aire 
2 WAM 5 cdeecs's 96 108% 112% 120 134% we ae Tee +2 tes — 
596 (After 3-for-1 split BME cwpactes Ren SP caer 56 51 47% 51 45 50% 50% 
7 5 Fe WE aiccennxckscces SEES: ws me BES 47% 38 393% 38% 3934 42% 44% 
. Earnings ..... $2.29 $2.17 $2.28 $2.43 $4.00 $3.92 $3.31 $3.70 $3.21 $3.56  2$2.64 
14) Dividends .... 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.33 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.75 
2 American Colortype EE wuckscaeut 1134 15 29% 3414 26% 20% 1914 23 22% 193% 21 
"n Bee etre eee 6% 10% 1334 17% 19 15 15% 15% 18% 14% 16% 
4] Earnings ..... $1.84 $2.21 $2.27 $5.18 $5.02 $5.22 $5.10 $3.83 $3.42 $2.21 $1.02 
6 Dividends .... 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.70 1.80 1.40 1.10 0.75 
333 American Crystal Sugar ae 18% 20% 27% 324 24 22% 19% 25% 28% 26 25% 
232  gdaseppeesep 13% 14 18% 20% 18%4 14% 14 1744 2114 20% 21 
893 Earnings ..... c$1.62 $1.00 $1.37 . c$4.59 $6.25 ©$2.96  c$3.23 c$4.52 $4.55  c$4.30 be 
048 Dividends .... 1.00 None None 0.30 1.20 2.20 1.20 1.50 1.20 2.65 1.50 
112 American Cyanamid |, Pere 47% 41% ae site mar’ ’ : eae a cate 
511 Class “Be Pat SlRs 6s cecvex pe eee 36% 343% ee oa Pe ‘ 4 aint aoe vee 
SE: xecstinis ai 40% 55% 63% 54% 43 51% 76% 131% 125% 
Common, Par $10.......<:- PE ivcccuseee wae 35% 47% 41% 38% 33% 35% 49 71% 102% ores 
(After 2-for-1 split CP -canstnnes aaa tae ais eS Res ee PR eka Sax 5934 55% 
July, Dae weucebaccecshsacteskes ss ae cea aaa ere as re cs er mer 50% 41% 
Earnings ..... $1.13 $1.10 $1.01 $1.45 $1.48 $1.92 $2.64 $4.50 $4.04 $3.07 2$2.44 
Dividends £0.30 0.67% 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.75 1.00 2.31 2.00 2.00 1.50 
pit American Distilling ae 128 116% 53 75 46 49% 36% 49% 5834 83% 39% 
ow SN sic civeciicn 15% (21% ~ 30% 41% 25%4 25 25% 32% 42% 5415 285% 
5 49 Earnings ..... j$5.02  j$3.03  j$3.48 j$11.70  j$4.04 j$4.12  j$3.45 j$4.71 j$5.22  j$2.81 2$1.87 
1 56 Dividends .... None None None 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
797 American Encaustic Tiling High ......... 4% 4% 9% 11% 6% 7% 6% 8% 8 8 8% 
RE 1% 2% 3% 5% 3% 5 4% 5% 5% 6 6% 
3.24 Earnings ..... D$0.19 D$0.04 $0.05 $0.15 $0.60 $0.56 $1.12 $1.30 $1.15 $1.07 y$0.45 
Dividends None None None None None - 0.69 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.55 0.40 
oa American European | Seer 10 11% 19% 23% 17% 19% 19% 24 32% 33% 31% 
170 Securities Ere 6% 8 10% 13% 13 14% 15% 18 21% 29% 27 
+ Earnings ..... $0.57 $0.73 $0.65 $1.01 $1.05 $0.99 $0.97 $1.27 $1.08 $1.04 $0.70 
103 Dividends 0.50 0.90 0.61 1.44 1.95 2.20 1.55 2.50 2.83 2.80 0.50 
322 American Export Lines SUE. Sadcssecs 2934 29 43% 62% aa Kae j aia 
527 EE 22% 23 27 37 ie eS Seen BAe at Tat 
254 (After 2Y2-for-1 split  rerrrrre oeee pie ripe 28% 201% 19 21% 24% 22% 18% 17% 
5 Jan, Basi ca datnticess. a eee ies na aga 17% 16 13% 13% 17 16% 16% 12% 
1 $1.20 $1.73 $1.46 $3.68 $3.79 $5.00 $4.98 $1.47 $1.91 $3.20 y$1.60 
11 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.75 1.50 1.12% 
9 5% 8% 14% 6% 4% 3% 4% 3% 12% 11 
66 1% 1% 2% 5% 2 1% 1% 2% 1% 7% 8 
. D$7.33 D$6.48 D$6.32 D$5.74 $0.96 $1.64 $2.18 $2.39 $1.88 $2.14 y$0.91 
900 Banidens Rates None None None None None None None None None p0.10 0.60 
Le American Gas & Electric High ......... 29% 33% 46% 49% 43% 41% 51% 55% 60% 68 68 
w : EE tccusaeccs 19% 26% 31 37% 32 31 37% 44% 51% 58 635% 
2% (After 2-for-1 split SEE siicediane “aus jets “ee ate ey Sand ‘ite a. <a 33% 
25 Bs ae) eee err e BIE idkddesdece wba baa eens hee a nar _ ae ugee aad See 27% 
° Earnings ..... $1.12 $1.81 $2.45 $1.90 $2.09 $2.16 $2.15 $2.43 $2.13 $2.33 ae 
13 Dividends 0.90 0.90 0.95 1.07% 0.62% £0.50 1.12% 1.50 ~1.50 1.50 1.19% 
American-Hawaiian, eR 36% 40% 56% 55% 42% 43% 43% 45% 50 55 67 
: Steamship Bs vsieneat 30 38% 37% 37 35% 34 39% 41% 455% 48 
) Earnings ..... $3.08 $3. 06 $2.74 $3.27 $3.85 $0.29 $2.51 $2.80 $2.10 D$0.78  y$0.77 
3 Dividends 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 
1 American Hide & Leather High ......... 4% 6% 10% 12% 9% 7% 5% 8% 9 5% 5% 
[ oS Fee 2% 3% 5 5% 5% 3% 3% 47 5 3% 3% 
Earnings ..... g$0.78 2$0.34 $0.68 gD$0.03 2$2.31 2$1.06 2$0.85 $0.71 g$0.59 gD$5.62 2$0.79 
Dividends .. None None None None 0.50 None 0.5 0.5 0.50 None None 
American Home Products High ......... 70 76% 109 130 ane ney: eS snd ip adie dana 
aa : IE si ce tnigicd 53% 65 68% 90 see wets Ek eee aa a ae 
33 (After 3-for-1 split High ......... Cones si ais 355% 34% 2644 32% 3434 39 39% 42% 
November, 1946).........- | Reet oans ae ot 31% 22% 20% 24% 25% 29% 35% 36% 
let Earnings ..... $1.72° $1.74 $1.76 $2.31 $1.72 $2.36 $2.77 $3.06 $2.99 $3.03 y$1.65 
ange Dividends 0.88 0.90 1.00 1.02 1.20 1.45 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.65 
-256 American Ice High ......... 5 7% 144% 18% 10% 8Y 9% 9% 8% 8 834 
Af BE caassastes 4 6% 8% 6 5% 5% 6% 6% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... D$0.41 $0.90 $0.98 $1.02 $1.02 $0.98 $1.03 $0.07 $0.31 $0.53  y$0.23 
-2%4 Dividends .... None None None None 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.50 0.50 0.50 
-1 American International Mc inikeekes 9% 9% 15 16% 13 15% 15%4 16% 23 23% 22% 
-2 Low ....++. eee 434 7% 9 9% 9% 105% 11% 13 16 20% 18 
aS + Earnings ..... $0.27 $0.38 $0.48 $0.60 $0.55 $0.70 $0.85 $1.03 $1.05 $1.03  2$0.66 
“i Dividends .... 0.50 0.40 0.45 0.55 0.55 0.66 0.85 $1.06 1.84 1.91 0.60 
- % c—12 months to March 31, following year, e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. p—Also paid stock. 
“o y—Six months. z—-Nine months. D—Deficit. tNet investment income. {tPro forma, 1947-52. 
-% 





Printed by > J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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